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** Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“‘ In her build loveliest,” 


Milton. 





PORTRAITS OF WOMAN. 


th 


MEMOIRS OF ANNE LOUISE, 
BARONESS OF STAEL HOLSTEIN. 


Genius and talents are sometimes | 
This has been exem- | 


hereditary. 
plified in our own country, in the 
families of the Aikin’s and the Bur- 
ney’s; each of which have produced 
an illustrious female, whose works 
will be perused with delight, so long 
as genius, taste, and science exist. 
Anne Louise Germain Necker* inhe- 
rited from her father (so celebrated 
in the Annals of the French Revolu- 
ion,) a predilection for literature. 

Necker was not only an able 
financier; but he was a judicious 
writer on subjects totally uncon- 
nected with calculations of a finan- 
cial nature. His ‘Treatise on Reli- 
gious Opinions is a work justly held 
in high estimation. 
the Baroness of Holstein, was a 
Lady of considerable talent; indeed, 
so powerful were the attractions aris- 
ing from her accomplishments, that 
the elegant, but sceptical historian, 
Gibbon, was smitten with her charms. 
She, however, rejected his addresses 
probably from a dislike to his prin- 
ciples of free-thinking ; as she was 
a woman too wise to reject Christi- 
anity. United to Necker, she was 
elevated to a higher sphere of life 





* For “ the Character” of this Lady, see our 
“Old Series,” British Lady’s Magazine, No. 4, 
April, 1815. 


Val. [. Ho. 4, New Series, September, 1817. 


The mother of | 


| 
| 


than that in which she had mo ved— 
namely a private teacher ina French 
family ; but what was more, by that 
union she was made happy! She 
herself was an author, having pub- 
lished Essays on three important 


| subjects: “ Previpitate Interments ;” 








| 





| sited at her father’s 


Establishment of Hospitals;” and 
Divorces.” 

Under the auspices of parents 
so enlightened, young Mademoi- 
selle Necker early developed those 
talents, for which she afterward 
became so famous. Her progress 
in science was accelerated by the 
luminous conversation of a bright 
circle of beaux esprits, who vi- 
house; among 
whom were, Diderot, Marmontel, 
and Buffon. The discourse of such 
a society of philosophers, related 
chiefly to subjects of an abstruse and 
metaphysical nature; but from what 
she heard arose that spirit of re- 
search of deep enquiry, which pecu- 
liarly characterise the writings of 
Madam De Stael. The celebrity of 
Necker, when placed in the situa- 
tion of Minister of Finance to Louis 
the Sixteenth, rendered his house 
the rendezvous of illustrious foreign- 
ers, who visited Paris, The Baron 
| de Stael, was introduced to the fa- 


| mily of Necker by the Swedish Am- 


bassador, with high recommenda- 


tions as to his rank and talents; and 
Y 
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also an intunation that he was soon 
after to fill a diplomatique situation 
at the Court of Versailles. ‘The at- 
tention of the young Baron was sin- 
gularly engaged by the talents he 
discovered in the daughter of the 
French minister, and the Baron was 
honoured with the hand of the 
charming female philosopher. ‘That 
the Baren was modest and _unas- 
suming—that his Lady was full of 
sprightly loquacity—that she wished 
to gain pre-eminence in literary 
conversation—that she was more 
attentive to the cultivation of the 
powers of the mind than to the fa- 
shionable follies, or to the extrava- 
ganzas of female dress, so prevalent 
among the Parisians, we readily 
admit; but it is a wanton attack 
upon her character to assert, as has 
been asserted— that she aimed 
more at literary fame, than at do- 
mestic happiness—more greedy of 
applause from a coterie, than soli- 
citous about her husband’s happi- 
ness.” The fact is, Madame De 
Stael was fixed with the love of li- 
terary glory; this principle, guided 
all her actions—it was only in pub- 
lic companies, where her husband, 
the Baron, when present (who had 
no penchant for literature) took little 
share in the conversation, that to su- 
perficial observers she might appear 
rather negligent, in her attention to 
him. Equally devoid of truth is the 
observation, ‘‘ that she laboured in 
conversation ;” or, in the words of 
Shakspear, that she did 

‘* Tire the hearer with a book of words.” 


Those who have been in company 
where she has been, have declared 
that nothing could exceed the bril- 
liancy and splendour of ber dis- 
course, illuminating every subject, 
which she discussed with new rays 
of mental light, making the most ab- 
struse matters plain and intelligible, 
and embellishing every topic with 
fiowers of rhetoric, eloquence and wit. 

When Necker was exiled for 
a short period of time, in 1787, his 
daughter accompanied him to Swit- 
zerland, to sooth and cheer his 
solitude. The first productions of 
Madam de Staci were of a light and 
pleasing nature. “ The Essay on 


Fiction” developed much critical 





Baroness of Stael Holstein. 








acumen, In 1789 she published a 
work relative to the Philesopher of 
Geneva, J. J. Rousseau, the Review 
of his Writings, and some particulars 
she related of the probable cause of 
his death, which she imputed to 
poison administered by himself, oe- 
casioned much controversy: we 
rather view Madam de Stael as 
having fallen into an error on that 
point, Rousseau died, after a short 
indisposition, July 2, 1778. The 
physician who opened his body, de- 
clared, that a serious apoplexy 
caused his death. ‘There appears 
throughout this work a predominant 
spirit of prejudice against the Swiss 
Philosopher. 

In 1790, the Baron being appoint- 
ed Ambassador from Sweden to 
France, his house was frequented by 
the most celebrated political charac- 
ters then resident in Paris. ‘The 
Abbé Sieyes, Marquis de la Fayette, 

-the Ex-Bishop Talleyrand, with 
many otbers. ‘The horrible scenes 
which took place prior and subse- 
quent to the death of the king, ex- 
cited the deepest regret in the bosom 
of Madam de Stael; surrounded by 
regicides and a desperate banditti of 
infuriated demagogues, she happily 
efiected her escape in company with 
the Baron, and retired to the seat 
of her father at Copet, in the vici- 
nity of Geneva. The same year, 1793, 
she published an animated defence 
of the unfortunate Maria Antoinette. 
When France was ficed from the 
Sanguinary power of the mountain 
party, the Baron De Stael was sent 
again as accredited Ambassador 
from the Court of Stockholm to the 
Republic of France ; and soon after 


| the Baroness published * Thoughts 


on Peace, addressed to Mr. Pitt;” 
which was answered by her country- 
man, Sir Francis D’lvernois, in his 
“ Thoughts on War.” 

In 1796, appeared the first part, 
and in the following year, the second, 
of her “* Essay upon the Influence 
of the Passions upon the Happiness 
of Individuals and Nations: a work 
of acknowledged excellence, and 
replete with judicious observations. 
‘The official duties of M. De Siael, 





requiring his residence at Paris, 


| being attacked with a disorder, 
































































whith proved fatal, an express was 
sent to the Baroness at Copet, who 
urrived time enough to receive his 
last adieu !—in her arms he breathed 
his last. Her next publication was 
entilled, “‘ an Essay on the Influence 
of Literature upon Society.” Bona- 
parte, when elevated to the autho- 
rity of first Consul of France, passing 
through Geneva, wished to converse 
with this celebrated woman. It is 
said, that the lecture she read to 
him on his political conduct was far 
from being agreeable to him; and 
he left her in chagrin and with dis- 
gust. ‘ Delphine,” a novel of great | 
merit, appeared in 1802, and was well | 
received by the public. It soon made 
its appearance in an English dress. 

In 1803, the Baroness once more 
visited Paris, where she was sur- 
rounded with the most eminent 
literati of that city; and a writer, 
who had acquired some note as a 
political author, Benjamin Constant, 
was her constant visitor. Bona- 
partie who well knew the powertul 
influence of this Lady, jealous of her 
animadversions, ordered her to quit 
Paris; and she proceeded to Aux- 
erre, and from thence to Rouen. 





In 1804, after a short residence 
at Berlin, she departed, in conse- 
quence of the dangerous illness 
of Mr. Necker, to her paternal 
seat at Copet;—but her father 
had expired ere she arrived: Be- 
reit of the authors of her being, 
to dispel the gloom of melancholy, 
the Baroness travelled in Italy, 
where she composed her Chef 
d’Ouvre, “ a Corinna, or Italy.” A 
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work so justly and generally admired, 
that it has been translated inte 
almost every European language: 
the indefatigable pen of this Lady 
was ever employed. From the in 
exhaustible resources of her en- 
larged and capacious mind, she 
was enabled to write on a diversity 
of subjects, with profound judgment, 
native ease, and pre-eminent ele- 
gance. When she visited England, 
not long before her death, she re- 
ceived the most marked attention 
from the learned of this eountry; 
and at her house in Argyle Street, 
she neld conversaziones, which will 
long be remembered tor the ebuli- 
tious of genius and wit, which they 
afforded. Madam De Stael, died at 
Paris, July 14, 1817—a day ever 
memorable in the annals of l’rance. 
She had a dread of being speedily 
committed to the tomb—most likely 
in consequence of her mother’s 
‘Treatise, on “ Precipitate Burials.” 
She therefore expressed a desire to 
have her corpse attended for three 
days;—herson, Augustus De Stael, 
with filial duty attended during that 
period of time, the mortal remains 
of his mother, which were after con- 
veyed te Copet for burial! 

His Royal Highness, the Prince 
Regent, conferred the distinguished 
honor upon Madam De Stael, (while 
in London)’ of inviting her to dine 
with him at Carlton House, when 
his Highness paid an elegant com- 
pliment on her writings.* 





*An Essay on the Eudowments of the Baroness 
de Stael appeared in No. 1. of our Old Serica 
for January 1817. 


He 


FUGITIVE 
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WISDOM AND TRUE GREATNESS, 


O Wisdom! thy faithful and in- 
structive lessons are only learned in 
the gloomy shades of adversity— 
where the chill tempest blows, and 
the beating shower falls heavy upon 
the uncovered heads of thy disciples. 
—There, those glittering objects, 
which deceiyed the senses in the 








PIECES. 


| dazzling sunshine of Prosperity, are 


stripped of their tinsel coverings ; 
and in thy sober twilight, the mind 
views externals m their natural 
shapes and qualities. Ambition 
there, disrobed of his splendid dres- 
ses, shews his detested image, crim- 
soned with the blood of his unof- 
fending fellow-creatures ; and lofty 
pride, dizzy on the imperial pedestat 
of earthly grandeur, shrinks to a 
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dwarfish size, trembling with all the 
feebleness of human nature. It is 
there the heart learns, that expert- 
ence, in the pains of its sufferings, 
and fortitude, in the number of its 
wounds, which form the immortal 
bascment of human greatness, not 
to be shaken by the fiercest tempest, 
or undermined by those terrible con- 
vulsions, that sweep, like the dust of 
the footstep, states and empires 
from the surface of the glove. 
Though the path to the temple of 
Wisdom is almost imaccessible by 
reason of its steepness, the ascent by 
the persevering may be gained, and 
what a glorious reward recompenses 
their toils—thence the mind beholds 
in one perspective the mighty events 
which have agitated the world since 
the first date of its records, undis- 
guised by the passions of party, the 
unjust flatteries of partial syco- 
phaney, or distorted by the iron 
mandates of power. Kings, heroes, 
and statesmen, stand but in the ranks 
of common men; and have their 
virtues and their vices, weighed in 
the same impartial balance. From 
this sublime eminence, the mind 
justly appreciates the littleness of 
human grandeur, and the insigni- 
ficance of that abundance beyond 
what is necessary for human preser- 
vation. From her altar, which burns 
with everlasting light, the votaries 
of wisdom, like Prometheus, who 
ravished the vital fire from Jove, 
with guileless hearts, snatch a divine 
flame that teaches the unchangeable 
principles of things, and that spirit 
of thought and foresight in human 
events, almost equal to immortality. 
The happy disciples of Wisdom un- 
seduced by the splendour of power 
and wealth, so intoxicating to little 
minds, possess ever a just and un- 
erring judgment. No decadence 
from the pinnacles of earthly gran- 
deur, causes a pang to their hearts, 


or casts a shadow upon the bliss of 
their minds. ‘The sweet duty of 


their lives is to imitate as far as mor- 
tal strength can ascend, the benevo- 
lence of their divine Creator, whose 
wisdom, power, and goodness are 
visible in the perfection of animal 
instinct, the endowments of reason, 
aud the harmony, beauty, and use- 








fulness, which invest and unite the 
plaistic forms of this material world ; 
and shine with such unquenchable 
flame in the eternal lamps of the 
heavens. To cultivate happiness, 
not in externalsy but in the improve- 
ment and maturity of the under- 
standing; in tracing nature’s work 
through all her paths, her flowers, 
her radiant gems, her molten trea- 
sures she hides so deep, as if man 
should not reach them; and her 
sublimer works, the mighty ocean, 
the snow-capped mountain, almost 
touching heaven; the winds, the 
thunder, and the lightning ; and the 
destructive earthquake, whose pang 
seems Nature’sexpiring groan. In 
regulating, by chaste-eyed Temper- 
ance, the most God-like of the 
virtues, the unbridled passions, in 
worshipping everlastingly the mighty 
God! who said, and nature was—these 
are the crowns that should be sought 
by man, unlike the laurel—no age 
can fade them—no time can dim 
their lustre for their jewels, that 
make the splendor, are the virtues ; 
and the virtues, like the Heavens, 
are immortal. 

First Pupil of Mentor. 


PPIOLSS 


ON HUMANITY. 


Humanity! sweet impression, 
and reflected brightness of the di- 
vine Benevolence! thy fountain, 
whose draughts endue the heart 
with pity, flows through the valley 
of adversity—it is thou that teacheth 
the sons of reflection to disdain the 
narrow selfish circle, and in the vast 
social sphere to share, the pains, the 
sorrows, and the afflictions of their 
fellow men. Thy spirit creates in 
the mind a shining light superior to 
all earthly joys; and whilst it re- 
freshes and blesses the possessor, for- 
tifies his heart against the arrows of 
Calumny, the persevering malice of 
Envy, the blows of Oppression, and 
bruises of Ignorance, which in this 
mundane orb are constantly levelled 
against superior wisdom and superior 
worth. ‘IThou also imstructest the 
bosom to assist and raise despond- 
ing Genius, drenched in his sor- 
rows, in the chill valley of Poverty ; 


| and brighten, with sympathising 
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affection, the tear that dims the 
eye of suffering Virtue. 

If there be a truly wretched hu- 
man soul, it is he that, soldered in 
Avarice, despiseth thy holy! thy sa- 
lutary precepts !—such an inhuman- 
ised being cannot relish the balmy 
sweets of life. Self bitters the 
draught; and ossified with indif- 
ference, he hears not the cry of the 
distressed, or lamentation of the 
widow, and orphan. Should the 


common accidents of society, or wil- | 
ful violence, compel his footsteps | 


down the labyrinths of wretchedness 
and woe, the shriek he utters, which 
is scarcely believed by the ear of 


Compassion, is not that natural grief | 


which the conviction of human de- 
pendence and weakness bursts from 
the heart; but the hollow sounds of 
the Hypocrite—no longer remem- 
bered when his affliction is past. 
Nor can this narrow encircled ego- 
tist, when unassailed by evils, feel 
those delightful sensations of hap- 
piness, which her soft perennial 
light nourished with the holy oils of 
Charity; and social kindness shoots 
upon the grateful mind. Itis true 
that the victim of Avarice may, in 
the contemplation of his useless 
abundance, catch a'temporary and 
feverish transport; but his withered 
frame, bleached cheek, and sunken 
eye, prove it is not that joy of content 
that ruddies the rose of health, and 
spreads a sunshine of smiles upon 
the benevolent countenance. But 
the sweetest attribute of Humanity, 
and which sublimes the earthly 
image nearest to the divine original, 
is that compassion that burns, with 
inextinguishable flame, in the breast 
of the Sage; and, like the fire of the 
crucible that destroys the impurities 
of silver and gold, extinguishes in 
its lustre the errors and vices of suf- 
fering Humanity; but magnifies the 
distresses, and exposes every pain 
of the victims of false pleasures and 
votaries of idleness and crime. Un- 
like the tepid moralist, the formal 
ceremoniast, and hard-hearted Pha- 
risee, the commiserating bosom de- 
liberates justly on the feebleness of 
man! views the many paths of his 
temptation, glittering with all the 
sensual flowers, beneath whose 
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blossoms are concealed the poison 
of Disease, and the snares of Des- 
truction, and when he meets one of 
these wretched victims, tottering 
with debility, pallid with want, his 
forehead bent to the dust with the 
weight of his afflictions, and looking 
around in vain for a refuge—he takes 
him to his bosom, quenches the tear 
of his eye with the smile of kind- 
ness, and calms the sob of his heart 
with the soothing words of brotherly 
Compassion ; conducts him to his 
dwelling, nor withdraws his protec- 
tion till restored to his strength, and 
recovering the serenity of bis mind, 
he departs with grateful heart to re- 
sume with more caution and pru- 
dence, the dangerous journey of life 
—This is that perfection of mind! 
that glorious victory over Prejudice! 
which in value outweighs all the 
wealth, the accomplishments, and 
dazzling honors of the world—it is 
the apotheosis of Humanity, and 
changes the man into a God—itis 
that everlasting crown, whose radi- 
ance will brighten the path of men, 
when the trophies of Heroes are bu- 
ried in the dust of ages. 


Second Pupil of Mentor. 


PPPS OSPF 


POWER, WEALTH, AND RANK. 


CLL? 


In the spring-time of youth, and 
the full enjoyment of health—Power, 
Rank, and Wealth shine with such 
alluring splendors upon the ardent 
and inexperienced mind, he thinks 
they are the only prizes worth 
coveting and pursuing, as contain- 
ing within their shining spheres all 
the joys, and blessings of life. But 
as the summer of manhood matures 
the understanding, and the acci- 
dents of life exhibit the feebleness of 
Humanity, the spirit of man in 
extreme agony, cries out, ah!—what 
avail these glittering, deceiving 
prizes—they cannot pour the purple 
tide of health into the feverish vein ; 
brighten the sad heart with the aurora 
of content; or delay one minute longer 
the extinction of the vital lamp! Why 
then should distinctions, and hoards 
of wealth, continue their attractions, 
when itis proved their value is as 
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nothing in the scale of human 
welfare? It is the passion of pride, 
(that enemy to selfish and social 
happiness,) that instigates the heart 
to seize these treacherous prizes, to 
procure sensual gratifications, and 
feast its inane vanity, with the in- 
cense of inebriating flattery—this is 
the weakness of the mind, that 
causes these scorice of the pure 
wealth of man to be disguised with 
the sterling stamp. But for the 
strife after these drosses that glitter 
to allure the senses, and aberrate 
the judgment, the manna of abun- 
dance would fall round the tent of 
every human being, and, like the 
waters of the earth, the streams of 
happiness would flow over valley and 
plain to refresh the wandering and 
weary pilgrim. We will now sur- 
vey Riches and Power in their more 
amiable and useful prospects ; when 
they become real blessings, by being 
in the: possession of virtuous and 
wise men. Wealth then is convert- 
ed into a public reservoir, to supply 
the dependent, aged, and infirm, 
who are numerous in every civilized 
country ; and power is changed into 


a shield, invincible as the wgis, to | 


defend the weak, the helpless, and 
the innocent, from the injuries of 
lawless violence or secret trespass. 
In these amiable dispensations of 
Wealth and Power, the good man, 
acting from a seuse of duty, sceks 
no other reward, than that awarded 
him by his conscience, in the faith- 
ful discharge of his social obligations 
—he wounds not his bounties by 
reproofs; or raises, by ostentatious 
remarks of his own liberality, the 
burning blush upon the cheek of 
distressed merit, whom capricious 
Fortune had cruelly defrauded—he 
regards not Wealth as a selfish gra- 
tification; but as that gift which 


enables him to lessen the sum of 


human suffering, and to patronize 
the sciences and arts, on whose 
proper diffusion depends the hap- 
piness of the mundane state. 
Third Pupil of Mentor. 
SUPERSTITION AND BIGOTRY. 
SUPERSTITION, and her offsprmg, 
Bigotry, are Hydras, which exercise 








despotic dominion over a large pro- 
portion of the human race! In 
Spain they have a throne; in the 
East are seen in glittering pagodas ; 
and in Tarkey, with the Koran for 
their manual, they guide the sey- 
mitar, and the bow-string! The 
apis of Egypt—the rude statuary of 
the South Sea Islands—the Lascar 
procession—the Laplander’s cave— 
all attest the mind’s sad slavery. 
They preside alike beneath the 
banian:—in the North American 
wig-wam—in the Arabic tent-——and 
in the poor Hibernian hut of mud 
and misery. 


Happy Britain! though thy re- 
cords yet trace the Druidical sacri- 
fice of human victims; and days 
more recent have seen the blazing 
pile consume the mitred martyr; 
torture the faithful female; and vi- 
trify the unborn infant—though 
usurpation and fanaticism sancti- 
oned, during a melancholy interval, 
the profanation of thy temples; and 
though it must be regretted that 
some few of thy inhabitants yet 
worship only au ‘ unknown God,’ 
while solitary examples of apostacy 
and irrational dereliction from the 
believer's hope to the deist’s dark 
philosophy have since been per- 
mitted to alarm the vigilance of the 
watchful—yet shall the horrors of 
persecution no more return, to 
drench thy peaceful plains, and 
eclipse the glory of thy national 
establishment. 


Continue thy blessed associations 
for the universal propagation of truth. 
Let the shade of Buchanan rejoice 
in the success of thy messengers. 
Let the day-star of conversation 
teach the Hinda to extinguish the 
fire that encircles the self-devoted 
female. Let the sable Negro, and 
the degraded Hottentot, bless thy 
empire. Thus disseminating know- 
ledge with an ardent spirit, and a 
liberal hand, mayest thou be immor- 
talized by thy public virtues—by the 
wisdom of thy councils—the bravery 
of thy sons— and the unspotted pu- 
rity of thy daughters. 


Vauxhall, Mus. M‘*Muttay. 
July 2, 1817. 
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ENGLISH TRADEGY. 


dl 


On no stage, (notwithstandiug 
the natural 
writers)* was ‘l'ragedy so properly 
cultivated and represented as in 


England. A number of Critics, 
whose judgment have bcen inil- 


dewed by the fogs of Antiquity, 
audaciously declared the true sub- 
lime of the weeping muse was only 
attained by the Greeks—the most 
civilized of ancient states. 
Notwithstanding this ineence of 
the hoary antigues to the Grecian 
Drama, it is plain to a common 


understanding, that ‘“ Greatness,” 


‘** Magnificence,” and “ Dignity,” 
(those rarest attributes of the human 
character) were little understood by 
those republicans. ‘The mildness of 
their climate, and the freedom of 
their republican forms of govern- 
ment, produced wits and satirists; 
but Nature seemed to have fiugal- 
ized her bounties, and to have re- 
tained from them those stronger 
marks that abound in the characters 
of more active and extensive re- 
gions. ‘Their senses were limited, 
by a show of a universal feeble 
equality—the consequence of early 
republics; and when they attempted 
to pourtray human grandeur in the 
majesty of kings, their efforts always 
were weak, and produced but a 
shadow for the substance. 

Their poets, by degrees, ac- 
quainted with the history of the 
world, and elevated with its supe- 
rior objects, conceived at last the 
sublime, and great—but, to accom- 


plish this design, they introduced so | 


much of mythological machinery, 
or representations of gods and god- 
dessess, into their tragedies, there 
remained scarcely any thing human 
in their pieces. For the images of 
their sublime were all fabulous; and 
what belonged to Nature was too 
contemptible to excite emotion. 

In the plays of Shakspeare “ Gran- 
deur” has reached her highest sum- 
mit. The figures he employs to inter- 





® Particularly the celebrated French eulogist, 
La Harpe, who considered Shakspeare a 
savage genius compared with Corneille. 


vanity of continental | 
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esthis subjectsare the real creatures 
of the passions. Like Antoeus, he 
does not war upon the gods for 
spoils he cau find upon the earth, 
His genius was to penetrate into 
the nature of things; and so admi- 
rably did he succeed, the portraits 
he has drawn, will ever be the de- 
light of men of taste and judgment, 
Nature should always be attended 
to; nor should her countenance be 
disguised with the tissues of unruly 
ancy. Imagination may on her 
excursive wing amuse herself in 
gathering airy shapes to embellish 
an Epic Poem; but Tragedy is 
Nature’s image; and in the lan- 
cuage of our immortal bard it is a 
herod crime to overstep her limits. 
‘This representation of the noble and 
fierce passions of Humanity is com- 
posed of solemn and appropriate 
thonghts, which must not be in- 
terrupted by unmeaning glittering 
smiles, or other unnatural ornaments 
of speech. ‘The nobler attributes ot 
the human heart—such as Courage, 
Constancy, Justice, and Wisdom, 
were well known and estimated by 
the Greek writers; and no people 
better understood human nature: 
but they painted from effects, and 
knew not the latent springs of hu- 
man actions. ‘The divine Shak- 
speare, after having formed his 
heroes, and made them act, displays 
to his audience their very inmost 
souls, discovers the formation ot 
their passions, and the motives that 
direct them. 

The ancient Tragedians neglected 
the noblest feature of ‘Tragedy, by 
descending too much to incident, 
and the introduction of speeches, 
which baffled the course of the pas- 
sions in their ordinary impressions 
of perturbation and horror on the 
feelings of the spectators. Shaks- 
peare, on the contrary, clings to the 
events, aud exhibits as much of the 
action, as decency should admit— 
he allows to his thoughts the range 
and extent they require, and con- 
ducts Nature as a master, not suf- 
fering her to wander or to betray a 
weakness. Under his inspired trun- 
cheon, barbarism has been banished 
from the stage—he blended the 
horror of the Drama with the tender 
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interests of love; but never ab- 
stracted in so doing from the dignity 
and strength of these more promi- 
nent and nobler passions of ‘Tragedy, 
* horrent Fear,” and “ soul-melting 
Pity.” 
of Shakspeare’s plays, 
spare laurel wreaths, and bay-tree 
crowns, to many others of our en- 
lightened countrymen. Johnson, 
Massinger, Dryden, Otway, Lee, 
Rowe, Southern, Thompson, Gay, 
&e. merit our admiration, and de- 
serve our respect. ‘The excellence 
of Shakspeare consists in his tho- 
rough knowledge of the passions; 
there are not two characters alike 
in all his pieces—his heroes, like 
those of Homer, possess different 
characteristics, and shine with dis- 
tinct qualities, and which actors do 
properly appreciate—Courage as- 
sumes many aspects, and is set in 
action by different motives. There 
is a nice discrimination of this 
quality pourtrayed by Shakspeare, 


Great as is the excellence | 
we must | 





Original Communications. 


| in his principal heroes, Macbeth and 
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' table Kean. 


Richard—Female instigation urges 
the dagger into the trembling grasp 
of the half-repentant Macbeth. Am- 
bition, with all his vice and bold- 
ness presents it to the murderous 
and pitiless Gloucester. 

The long recitations in the French 
Tragedy murder Sensibility; the 
interest of the piece is forgotten, by 
the peevishness occasioned by this 
delay: their action, governed by an 
immutable regime, is so monotonous, 
that the actors appear like speaking 
statues. How unlike a Kemble! 
moving his arm like the cedar bough 
waving in the wind, and expressing 
in the gesture of the action the 
movements of his inward soul!— 
human dignity never shewed her 
lofty stature, to such advantage as 
the classic Kemble in Shakspeare’s 
Roman characters; and the guile of 
Hypocrisy with all her masqued 
smiles, so fitly worn as by the inimi- 
Drury Lane. 
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ON ASTRONOMY. 

FOR THE USE OF LADIES. 
Astronomy, or the knowledge of 
the laws of the heavenly bodies, a 
term derived from two Greek words, 
signifying a ‘** star,” and the “ law,” 
or “ rule,” is the most sublime of all 
the monuments of human invention! 
its attributes! magnitude! extreme 
motion! durability! splendor! and 


infinity! are properties, which thrill ; 


the weak sensorium of matter with 
insupportable awe, and chastise the 
mind with a consciousness of its 
finite and feeble powers, when de- 
luded by the adventitious trappings 
of Grandeur, Ambition, and Power ; 
while at the same time it exalts its 
Humility, in beholding the simple 
laws ordained by the great Creator 
to guide his chariots of fire! his 





* The three Essays on “ imagination,” 
** Constitution of Society,” and ‘‘ Eaucation.” 
that appeared in this Work, were written by 
W. Burden, M.A.—vide Materials for Thinking. 











beautiful and living, innumerable 
worlds through the boundless ocean 
of space, by the irresistible attri- 
butes of gravitation, attraction, and 
repulsion, whieh unite in bonds of 
everlasting brass the harmony of the 
Heavers; and direct the waters of 
the ocean; the vapours of the sky; 
and the resistless coursers of the 
air; the winds constantly to diffuse 
health, and abundance over its own 
but vast respective world. The sci- 
ence of Astronomy, the brightest 
offspring of civilization, must first 
have been known to the inhabitants 
of Asia, from this well authenticated 
fact: in that fruitful quarter of the 
globe, man first congregated into 
societies; and it is from the bright 
agency of the many, the scintellations 
of the mind are preserved and con- 
verged into one brilliant focus, 
whence burst, like a celestial birth 
from the radiant womb, the Sciences, 
and the Arts; those best and great- 
est of blessings, which strengthen, 

















nourish, and refine mankind. ‘The 
once polished empires of the New 
World, Mexico and Peru, which 


the Christian Spaniards for the love | 
of gold destroyed, are conclusive | 


proofs of the gencrative powers of 
the mind when man is assembled 
into families. ‘These happy people, 
whoin the wisdom of Bigotry con- 
demned as possessing no souls, were 
so well acquainted with the laws of 
Astronomy, as to ascertain, correct 
as the Julian period, the measure of 
their year, ‘They possessed many 
arts, particularly an embroidery of 
feathers, and goldsmiths work of 
such excellent invention, the cold 
genius of the European has never 
imitated them. But their being un- 
acquainted with the Lunations, or 
periods which constitute the Lunar 
Year, a space of time religiously ob- 
served by all the nations of the Old 
World, prove that the aborigines of 
these people must have been emi- 
grants from the Old World beyond 
the date of our records. 
The Chinese were very 
acquainted with Astronomy.* It 
is a certain truth, that (many 
centuries before the building of 
Rome) they determined the altitude 
of the heavenly bodies with accuracy 
by the aid of the shadow of a 
gnomon, or stylus; and were per- 
fectly acquainted with the depres- 
sion of the pole and angle of the 
Ecliptic. ‘That they had divided 
the Zodiac, like the Chaldeans, and 
Egyptians, into twelve houses, be- 


early 
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animals and other grotesque objects 
of the Chaldees, Greeks, and Egyp- 
tians. 

‘The Chinese are a very wise 
people, their antiquity deserves our 
respect, and should invite our at- 
tention ; what treasures of science to 
the nations of the north, would any 
other philosophers, but bigotted 
Jesuits bestow, by faithfully studying 
and translating their hoary chro- 
nicles and records of their arts! 
Such literary pursuits are well worth 
the bounty and protection of a great 
prince, and would render more solid 
advantages to knowledge, than a 
hundred tindry volumes of inexpli- 
cable matter dug out, by lavish ex- 
pence, from the destroyed cities of 
the ignorant Romansin Italy. From 
passages in the book of Job, which 
mention the names of several stars, 
it is natural to conclude, the Ara- 
bians, that acute people, were early 
in possession of the science of Astro- 
nomy. It is probable that they ac- 
quired the knowledge of it from the 
Persians, who, according to Mr. 
Bailly’s profound labour on ancient 
and modern Astronomy, had books 
or tablets of this science, three thou- 
sand years before the Christian Era. 


| According to the same author the 


stowing on each of them different {| 


names, which prove the discovery of || 
own | 


the science to be of their 
invention; and likewise they ar- 
ranged the constellations of the Two 
Hemispheres of the heavens more 
simple than the other nations, 
who boasted to have invented 
Astronomy; connecting the stars 
of each constellation by straight 
lines, and inscribing on their maps a 





circle round each particular star, to | 


denote its magnitude or lusire—a 


more mathematical definition of the | 


constellations, than the monstrous 





* We have perused with pleasure the learned 
Discourses of Dr. (Chalmers on The Christiau 
Revelation viewed in Connection with Modern 
Astronomy .—Ld. 


Vol. l No. 4, New Series, September, 1817. 


fundamental Epocha of the Indian 
Astronomy, began with a con- 
junction of the Sun and Moon, 
which happened 3102 years before 
Christ, and which conjunction, by 
the most accurate astronomical cal- 
culations, is proved to have hap- 
pened. Now as the mind must have 
made great progress, belore it 
could have reached this point of 
intelligence, to notice a conjunction, 
and found a calendar of Astronomy 
upon it, how early must have been 
the civilization of these people: the 
palm of the discovery of Astro- 
nomy, is strongly contested by the 
advocates of the Chaldean, and 
Egyptian histories. In my opinion 
the science came from the Indians 
to the inhabitants of Asia Minor, 
and trom them to the Egyptians; the 
Greeks, who lighted their altars 
with the torch of Egyptian science, 
through gratitude tu their bene- 
factors, always conceived and main- 
tained the inhabitants of the Nile tu 































































































have been the first inventors of every 
science; and this opinion, through 
the reverence they had for their early 
sages, was never staggered with a 
doubt !.y their latest writers ; though 
Alexander of Macedon, when he 
conquered, and entered Babylon, 
found records of Astronomy, as 
early as the 115th year after the 
general Deluge. 

The first nation who derived any 
material advantages from Astro- 
nomy, were the Phoenicians, who 
inhabited the shores of Syria, on 
the top of the Mediterranean Sea. 
The improvements of the science 
soon pointed out to that intelligent 
people, the almost invariable station 
of the Polar Star, and guided by its 
auspicious rays and undismayed by 
danger, boldly launched their barks 
into the boundless ocean of waves; 
and the reward of their mtrepidity 
was all the commerce of Europe, the 
sheres of the Red Sea, and the ports 
of Asia as faras the island of Ceylon. 
The Greeks, on the first introduction 
ofthis god-like science from the Nile, 
cultivated and improved it, with a 
zeal that distinguished during the 
existence of their independence that 
polished and refined people. But 
though they never understood the 
just laws of the bodies of the uni- 
verse, they entertained some very 
just notions of their motions. And 
Pythagoras, a disciple of the Gre- 
cian schools, who taught in Italy 
five centuries before the Christian 
period, certainly meant, by his cen- 
tral fire, the revolutions of the Pla- 
nets round the refulgent Sun, and 
this constituted what he meant by 
the barmony of the spheres. 

‘Lhe first regular system of Astro- 
nomy ever known or taught in the 
western world, and invented in the 
Pythagorean schools, was the system 
of concentric circles, which, when 


proved by Aristotle and Eudoxus, | 


explained tolerably just the pheno- 
mena of the Heavens, and deter- 
mined the eclipses accurately as the 
modern system. ‘They supposed the 
earth was at rest or self-balanced 
in the centre of the universe; and 
the Sun, the Moon, and the Planets, 
to go round it in eight chrystal cir- 
eles; and that the Stars, were im- 


| 
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moveable gems, that, for ornament, 
studied the sapphire vault of night, 
which they supposed to be the outer 
wall of the universe. Such was the 
system of Astronomy of the Greeks, 
as taught by Aristutle, and which, 
had no other bedies been discovered 
in the Heavens, would majestically 
have descended down the ocean of 
time, sanctified with the applause of 
ages, to the remotest posterity. But 
modern discoveries have totally 
stripped it of its spoils and thrown 
inte the dust this ingenious fabric of 
the ancients. And the genius of 
Copernicus, like the light of the lu- 
minary that shoots life and fruitful- 
ness on his attendant orbs, has so 
clearly demonstrated the paths of 
the planets, and the majestic rest of 
their solar sire, who like Jove in his 
palace of flame, binds his vassal 
worlds in their golden circles, and 
illumines and nourishes them on 
their everlasting journies through 
the sapphire ocean of eternity; 
the science has now received its 
apotheosis, or unchangeable robe of 
perfection and immortality. ‘The 
great Newton, who succeeded the 
illustrious Pole, in his sceptre of the 
Heavens, by his explanation of gra- 
vitation, has published the laws by 
which the King of the firmament, 
the radiant sun, imposes the duty of 
obedience upon his attendant pla- 
nets, in their various revolutions 
round his burning throne, and which 
law like the mighty Jove, who bends 
to the will of fate, himself is bound 
to obey. To continue the Greek 
History of Astronomy, it is neces- 
sary to introduce here for your ob- 
servation, that Apollonius invented 

another system, called the system of 
eccentric circles, which was after- 
wards perfected by Hipparchus, and 

delivered down to us by Ptolemy 

This like the former was a system of 

errors, though a great improvement 

of that of Aristotle. Butit neve: 

received much attention from the 

philosophers of the day, who had 

studied the old one, and were satis- 

fied in its conclusions, 1 merely 

mention the name of Hipparchus, 


as having been the first author 


of a catalogue of the fixed Stars, 
which refiects great honour upon his 





























memory. In his days innovation was | 


dangerous, the Greeks revered their 
early sages; and to have doubted 
any of their truths would have at- 
tached to the sceptic, the imputa- 
tions of presumption and impiety. 
Proclus and Theon, illustrious scho- 
lars! wrote commentaries upon 
Ptolemy’s digested system of Hip- 
parchus ; but ventured not an opinion 
of their own, though conscious of its 
inaccuracy, so fearful were these 
sages of the bigotted persecutions 
of the schools, For a reasonable 
being, without investigation to sur- 
render up his judgment and to pre- 
tend to embrace as truths what 
may be proved to be errors, is a 
sign either of weakness or hypocrisy 
—both dishonourable features in 
the character of a man. 

When Rome fell by the barbarous 
blows of the Barbarians of Asia, 
and of Europe, who like the locust 
swarms invaded and darkened every 
corner of their Empire, consuming 
with undistinguished fury the tem- 
ples of their gods, the altars of their 
sciences, and the monuments of their 
Arts. The Saracens or successors 
of Mahomet in their peaceful Em- 
pire on the ‘Tigris, preserved in their 
Arabic translations, all the best 
writings of the Greeks, and the Ro- 
man anatomist Galen. Astronomy 
and medicine were their favourite 
pursuits, which they carried to great 
perfection, under the patronage of 
their Khalifs. Being possessed of 
better instruments, they determined 
with more certainty the appearances 
of the heavenly bodies, and improv- 
ed many of the defects of the mo- 
dern Greek school of astronomy; but 
never dared, so great was their ve- 
neration for Grecian learning to 
question its general truths. ‘The first 
mensuration of the earth was made 
in Almammon’s time, a Khalif, who 
adored learning; he ordered two 
degrees to be measured on the plain 
of Sennaar, which was by his Ara- 
bian astronomers done with the 
greatest accuracy. ‘The victorious 
arms of the Khalif carried the sci- 
ence of astronomy into Spain: thus 
was Europe twice indebted to Asia 
for the knowledge of the Sciences. 
The Arabians established many 
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celebrated schools in Spain, parti- 
cularly the colleges at Grenada and 


Cordova. 
Ww. G.* 
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CONJUGAL FELICITY. 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


SIR, 

The affecting delineation of con- 
jugal infelicity in page 10 of your 
Magazine for last June, reminds 
me of Doctor Young’s too just 
remark, that more hearts pine away 
in secret anguish through the un- 
kindness of those that ought to 
be their comforters than for any 
other calamity under heaven; and 
by the just decree of Providence, 
they who bereave their partner 
for life of the ineffable diurnal 
comforts arising from companion- 
able kindness, deprive themselves 
of the most genuine, the purest, 
most elevated, and most pertect 
enjoyment of which human nature 
can be susceptible. Perhaps in some 
hour of ennui, or slight  indis- 
position, the self-ministering spouse, 
for whose happiness Julia Maria 
is tenderly solicitous, may take up 
your Magazine ; and perchance the 
sentiments of a husband equally 
endowed with personal fascinations, 
fine talents, and exalted rank, shall 
enkindle a blessed spark of noble 
emulation. I shall quote the 
words of Lord R———, and leave 
the application to every feeling 
heart. This young and accomplished 
nobleman, on the eve of marriage 
with a lady of large fortune, and of 
virtues more valuable than wealth, 
became deeply enamoured of a 
beautiful erring, but penitent female, 
who resisted all his criminal blan- 
dishments, and he determined to 
cancel his engagements with the 
heiress, and to offer his hand, to 
a disgraced, but reformed victim 
of illicit love. His lordship, inta- 
tuated by passion, waited upon the 
Lady, who acted a maternal part 
to his destined bride ; but, instead 
of binding Lady T-— , Was 
ushered into an apartment, where 








* To be concluded in our nest. 
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Se a ee bat 


the young Lady unexpectedly ap- 
peared in point of view so amiable 
as to reclaim his truant preference. 
His lordship says, ‘‘ from that hour, 
we have been actuated by one 
soul, one aim, one interest; and 
I have abundantly experienced, 
that only a sanctified tie can per- 
petuate the reign of blissful af- 
fections.” Yet, had my wife and 
I much to correct in ourselves, 
both had been perverted by improper 
indulgence. But my mismanage- 
ments was of puerile date—Lady 
R———’s since the death of her 
parents; and it cannot be sup- 
posed that she acquired conside- 
ration, or that I submitted to moral 
restrictions, by a sudden transform- 
ation. I had nevertheless so much 
clearness of vision unimpaired, as 
to shew me, that in yielding to my 
wild propensities, I had procured 
no gratification, commensurate to 
the harrassing anxieties and stings 
which all libertines must undergo 
in their vicious pursuit to gratify 
their inordinate passions ; yet, such 
is the entreatment of customary 
follies, that my fair monitress had 
much trouble in detaching my in- 
clinations from their vicious course. 
She was indeed the most enter- 
taining, gay, and delicately cares- 
sing companion—sweetly leading 
me to rectitude of feeling, while 
she flattered self-love by her fond 
attentions. Her elegant and va- 
ried attainments made our home 
a scene of refined and animated 
amusement. The literary task she 
modestly forbare to display in 
general society broke upon me as 
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a newly-discovered mine of precious | 
genius—IJ was transported in being | 


assured she would exercise, and 
appreciate my understanding; and 
that the more erudite R ‘ 
might have delightful occupation 
in cultivating a bright genius, and 
enlarging a capacity, in an object 
who grew dearer by intimacy. I 
had always reprobated the - self- 
chastising prejudice, which makes 
some of the dictatorial sex treat 
their lovely favorites as incapable 
of intellectual communion; and 
I was proud and joyful to find I 
could engraft upon the innate ability 








Conjugal Felicity. 


enchanting consort and 
companions a discriminating relish 
fur the most splendid and delicate 
fabrications of fancy, or trace her 
mental powers, while I folded to 
her the higher branches of science ; 
and how engaging the amenity 
with which she gradually revealed 
the solid foundation her parents 
had laid for an ornamented super- 
structure! Her acquirements and 
my own furnished new recreation 
after our studies; and in each we 
harmonized and associated. In 
short, our domestic cares were 
softened by agreeable employment 
and interesting pleasures, so as to 
have no temptation for killing time 
in frivolous gaieties. The birth 
of a fine boy more exquisitely 
united us; and as a common 
centre of our hopes, he diverted 
our thoughts from many trivial 
and selfish dissatisfactions. As a 
mother and nurse my Selina had 
claims upon my forbearance; and 
my doating assiduity about the 
infantine idol, on whom she be- 
stowed unremitting attention, she 
smilingly said, might atone for 
impatience, when my _ sovereign 
behests were traversed or neg- 
lected. I was nuturally impetuous, 
and habitually wilful. Selina’s 
foibles were similar in kind, and 
thoughtless to a certain degree; 
but soon after parental honors dul- 
cified our tempers, and cemented our 
sensibilities, we made an express 
Stipulation reciprocally to grant 
all the allowance we demanded 
for ourselves; and, in admitting 
we were not infallible, a very for- 
midable obstacle to amendment 
disappeared. We had hitherto 
made a merit of humouring each 
other; but Selina observed, this 
was mere childishness—and that 
we should rather endeavour to 
curb in ourselves all peevishness 
or impetuosity; and to regard 
sacrifices of humor as honourable 
to our heart and intellect.. We 
soon ceased to expect from our 
partner the task of soothing our 


ill humor and improper wrath. 
We performed the service for 
ourselves, and thereby escaped 


| many unquiet moments; nor did 
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any little heat or difference in 
opinion abate the polite attentions 
that mutually charmed us as lovers. 
In beauty, my wife is surpassed by 
many ladies of our acquaintance ; 
but continual familiarity with the 
most captivating features dissolves 
their charm; and we = gradually 
form a_ partiality for the most 
homely countenance, if lighted up 
by good humour, intelligence, and 
faithful affection. Selina throws 
a delectable penetrating clevation 
of sentiment over her most ordinary 
actions; such vivacious, charming, 
and artless attraction to excite 
pleasureable sensation, that 
understanding, my passions, 
even my insatiable craving 
novelty, receives continual new 
gratification. She presents to me 


and 


only the most lovely exhilirating | 
taking 
upon herself all its dull or irritating | 


aspect of domestic life, 


minutiz ; and of some disagreeables, 


which cannot be kept out of view, | 


she playfully dismisses them, or 
endures the intrusion with a poco 
eurante suavity, that corrects the 
bitter, and makes me ashamed less 
placidly to take the mingled chalice 
of sublunary fate, She has made 
me a thwrough convert to her 
opinion, that if the time thrown 
away in querulously talking 
cross accidents or disasters was 
given for efforts to repair them; 
to prevent their recurrence, 
should always be able to turn them 
fo advantage. Selina perceived 
my fastidious taste for decoration, 
and uniformly attended to elegance 
in her dress, her table, economy, 
and every arrangement. Go where 
I might, I could find no comforts, 
no entertainments, so complete as 
those awaiting me at home. No 
inconsistency sullies the lustre of 
those admirable qualities daily 
exerted for my happiness; my 
Selina’s intuitive discernment, her 
fond solicitude to fix my affections, 
snited the pure and fervid blan- 
dishments of connubial Jove to eac! 
peculiarity of my fitful passions. 
Disgust or disqnietude could not be 


associated with the dignified ten- | 


derness she inspired and cherished; 
end if ruffled or anxious care one 
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hour spent with my most esteemed 
friend, my gentle counsellor, and 
unreserved confidante, restored me 
tranquillity. Many worthy 
wives have lost the personal par- 
tiality of their spouses, by neg- 


| lecting the minor recommendations 


that attracted the lover. ‘They 
ought to beware of surfeiting by 
officious caresses, or chilling by 
careless indiflerence the heart, 
which by right management might 
have become more firmly devoted. 
‘They neyer should forget they have 
to foster both corporeal and in- 
tellectual excitations--the ordinance 
of supreme Wisdom, which cannot 
be troverted or disappointed with 
impunity. Rigid obedience, nor 
passive complacency cannot satisfy 
a husband endowed with suscep- 
tibility to feel, and to repay the 
thousand nameless endearments of 
a well assorted marriage. Beyond 
question, violent love cannot be 
ostentatiously displayed without lan- 
guishing into artificial assumption. 
All excess tends to speedy decay; 
but the spontaneous effusions of 





impassioned friendship in a married 
pair, constitute by undefinable 
links so intimately dependent, and 
ramifications so various, that chasten- 
ed order and rational esteem, which 
increase with the progress of time, 
by assimilating their habits and 
| corresponding propensities. 

To look for a faultless charmer in 


| a wife, or a perpetual adorer in a 


husband, must give rise to chagrin. 
Calm endearment will seem insipid 
to all who in imagination have ban- 
quetted upon exstacy. Perhaps it 
| is one of the most eflicacious con- 
servations of love, that a newly 
married pair should be some portion 
of each day occupied by important 
concerns, ard the remainder filled 
by interesting studies, domestic 
recreation, or cheertul society. Let 
them who are to pass their lives 
together, consider, that to moderate 
| the first impulses of rapture will pro- 
long their felicity. The regulated 
yet poignant sensations of a pair 
who deeply and exclusively feel in 
each otber, not only create but 
perpetuate happy emotious, that 
survive the eugrossment of youthful 
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passion. 
and durable bliss, we shall borrow 
the words of a celebrated writer— 
‘“‘ virtue collects in the soul all that 
time has robbed from the senses.” 
The selected indissoluble ties that 
bind a fond husband, mingle the 
wishes of the heart with the exer- 
cises of the understanding, sanc- 
tioned by the highest principles of 
honor.—And only the fond, the fond 
husband, can form an idea of the 
incessant and diversified satisfactions 
that reward his affection—and vi- 
vify every external means of grati- 
fication. ‘Thus for Lord R—’s 
representation of his own feelings, 
Julia Maria wiil not be offended by 
monitory truths insinuated. She 
will have the comfort of deserving 
an undivided tenderness, if she 
endeavours to imitate Lady R—’s, 
and though her success may not be 
immediate, if her husband is a man 
of sense, she will ultimately prevail. 
An extract from chapters intended 
to detect and expose the fallacies 
by which crime assumes the air and 
voice of enjoyment cannot be out 
of place ina miscellany dedicated 
to the parties who chiefly suffer by 
those impositions. It is indeed 
incontrovertible, that Vice, and her 
mawkish sister Folly, exact sacrifices 
and renunciations, more painful 
than the most rigid self-denials 
required by religion and virtue; but 
the young and inconsiderate of 
both sexes are not aware that the 
smiling allurements of guilty or 
imprudent license are but decoys to 
bondage, and that the severe gravity 
which enjoins them to shun the in- 
sidious snares, will soon relax into 
the benignant, permanent, wise 
indulgence of every wish, compat- 
ible with true enjoyment, by 
anticipating the dear bought lessons 
of experience, so far as the moralist 
can elucidate their dictates, we may 
prevent much evil to both sexes. 





* Although we could not introduce the 
remainder of this exce!lent letter, Mrs. G. 
will find its purpose accomplished in an- 


other manner---Ed. 


‘Fo express this hallowed | 

















Zuma, the Fair Peruvian. 


ZUMA-—-THE FAIR PERUVIAN, 


Or, Gop Not THE TREASURE oF PeERv- 


A TALE. 
For the British, Lady's Magazine. 


About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the animosity of the 
Indians or Peruvians towards the 
Spaniards existed in all its force; 
tradition, too faithful, maintained 
among this oppressed and devoted 
people, the dreadful recollection of 
the cruelty of their conquerors, 
They were subjugated, but had not 
submitted. The Spaniards had only 
conquered slaves, and their reign 
was only the dominion of terror. 
About this period a Viceroy more 
severe than all who had preceded 
him, excited their powerless and 
secret hatred to its ulmost extent. 
His secretary, the rigorous minister 
of his arbitray will, was a man of 
insatiable stupidity; and the Indians 
detested him, even more than they 
did his muster. He died suddenly, 
aud the horrid symptoms which 
preceded his death, induced a uni- 
versal belief that he had been 
poisoned. Investigations were in- 


_ Stitated, but the criminals remained 


undiscovered. This event occa- 
sioned a great sensation; for it was 
not the first crime of the same 
description which had occurred 
among the Peruvians. It was well 


| known, that they were well acquaint- 





‘ed with 


various mortal poisons: 
they had often been detected in 
administering them; but neither 
torture or the punishment of death 
had been successful in ‘drawing from 
them any confession of these dread- 
ful secrets. 

In the meanwhile the Viceroy 
was recalled; and the Count de 
Chinchon was appointed by the 
Count of Spain, to fill his place. 
‘The Count was in the vigour of his 
age, and endowed with every ami- 
able quality and every virtue cal- 
culated to conciliate the affection, 


and win the confidence of all around 


him. He had a short time before 
married a charming young lady, 
whoin he passionately loved, and who 
felt for him an equal affection. ‘The 
Countess had resolved on following 














her husband, who dreading, on her |! 


account, the perfidy and hatred of 
the Peruvians, expressed a_ wish | 
that she should remain in Spain, | 
notwithstanding the distress which 
the very thought of such a separation 
excited in his mind. But the Coun- 
tess was filled with terrors, when 
She reflected, that her husband 
would be exposed to all the dark 
conspiracies of hatred and revenge, 
The facts attested by the late 
Viceroy, and above all his exagge- 
rated recitals, represented the Peru- 
vians as vile slaves, who, under the | 
mask of docility, and even attach- 
ment, were capable of plotting in 
secret the blackest and most crimi- 
nal treachery. Surprising stories 
were related of the inconceivable 
subtilty of the poisons of South 
America, and indeed without exag- 
geration.* ‘The alarm which these 
dreadful ideas excited in the mind 
ofthe Countess, proved an additional | 
motive in determinining her to follow 
the Viceroy, that she might watch | 
over his safety, with all the pre- 
cautions of fear and all the vigilance 
oflove. She took with her some 
Spanish Ladies, who were to com- 
pose her Court, and among them 
was the intimate friend of her youth, 
Beatorie (for this was her name,) 
was only a few years older than the 
Vice Queen; but the attachment 
she entertained for her was of so 
tender a nature, that it resembled 
the affection of a mother. She had 
used every effort to persuade the 
Countess to remain at Madrid, but 
finding her alteration was unalter- 
ably fixed, she determined to ac- 
company her. ' 
Though the Indians were over- 
joyed at being freed from the yoke 
of the Viceroy, they were not the 
better disposed to receive his suc- 
cessor. He was a Spaniard, and 
they consequently expected that he 


Zuma, the Fair Peruvian. 











would be animated only with feel- 
ings of injustice and tyranny, and a 
thirst for wealth. In vain were they 





* From the accounts of Travellers and 
Naturalists, there are in America certain 
plants, of sO venomous a nature, that the 
poison affect those, who happen to step 
upon them, even with shoes on their feet, 
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informed that the Count was mild, 
humane, and equitable; they re- 
peated one to another “he is a 
Spaniard,” (that was synonymous 
with cruecity,) and these words con- 
veyed the most energetic expression 
of hatred. Religion had not yet 
modified these impetuous feelings, 
ber sublime morality was hitherto 
unknown to the Indians. | Their 
rulers had merely compelled them 
to observe a few exterior ceremonies, 
and they still retained a great por- 
tion of their former superstition and 
idolatry. 

Amidst all their misery, the In- 
dians had exercised ever since the 
conquest of America, a secret ven- 
geance, which had not yet roused 
the suspicion of any Spaniard, they 
had been forced to yield to their 
oppressors the gold and diamonds of 
the New World; but they had con- 
cealed from them treasures more 
precious and more useful to human- 
ity. ‘Though they had resigned to 
them all the luxuries of nature, they 
had exclusively reserved real be- 
nefits to themselves. They alone 
knew the powerful counter poisons, 
and wonderful antidotes, which cau- 
tious Nature, or rather Providence 
has distributed over these regions as 
remedies against mortal diseases, 
The Peruvians alone were aware of 
the admirable virtues of the bark of 
Quinquina, and by a solemn and 
faithfully observed compact, by the 
most dreadful and frequently re- 
newed oaths, they had pledged 
themselves never to reveal to thei: 
oppressors these important secrets.* 

Among the rigours of slavery, the 
Indians had always maintained a 
kind of internal government among 
themselves; they nominated a chief, 
whose mysterious functions con- 
sisted m assembling them together 
during the night, at certain periods, 
to renew their oaths, and sometimes 


| for the purpose of marking out vic- 


tims among their enemies. The 
indians of the townships, who en- 
joyed greater freedom than those 
who were subjected to service in the 





* These details are all historical. 
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palace of the Viceroy, and who were 
employed in the public works, never 
failed to join these nocturnal assem- 
blies, which were held among the 
mountains in desert places, the only 
access to which was by dbye-roads, 
which appeared impassable to the 
Europeans. But these retreats were 
to them, if not the happy asylums of 
liberty, at least the sole refuge, 
which could protect them against 
tyranny. At this time, their secret 
and supreme chief, (for they had 
several) was named Ximeo. — Irri- 
tated by misfortune and _ private 
injustice, his soul, though naturally 
great and generous, had long since 
been a stranger toevery mild and 
tender sentiment—a feeling of ve- 
hement indignation, which no prin- 
ciple tended to suppress, had, by 
daily increase, at length rendered 
him cruel and ferocious; but the 
base and cowardly atrocity of poison- 
ing was repugnant to his character. 
He himself had never employed this 
secret instrument of revenge—he 
had even interdicted it to his com- 
panions, and every act of villainy 
committed in that way, was done in 
contradiction to his will. Ximeo 
was a father, he had an only son, 
named Mirvan, whom he fondly 
loved, and whom he had inspired 
with a portion of his hatred of the 
Spaniards. Mirvan, was young, 
handsome, and generous. About 
three years before he had been mar- 
ried to Zuma, (the most beauti- 
ful of all Indian women of the en- 
virons of Lima;) the tenderness 
and sensibility of Zuma were equal 
to the charms of her person; she 
formed the happiness of her husband, 
and lived only for him, and for a 
child the offspring of their love. 
Another chief, named Azan, next 
to Ximeo, possessed the greatest 
ascendancy over the Indians. Azan 
was violent and cruel, and no 
natural virtue tempered the instinct 
of fury by which he was instantly 
animated. ‘These two chiefs be- 
lieved themselves to be of illustrious 
origin ; they boasted of their descent 
from the royal race of the Suces.* 
Caroline Orford. 





* To be continued. 
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SPECIMEN OF A STORY. 


To the Editor of the Dritish Lady’s Magazine. 


| Sir, Inverness, 20th June, 1817. 


You honored a Gaelic Legend 
with a place in your columns, and 
perhaps will not reject* some cha- 
racteristics of a people, remarkable 
for inherent refinement and devoted 
zeal to the objects of their feudal 
veneration. ‘They are interwoven 
with a story, of which I now offer a 
specimen. 

“ The real evils of life are deplo- 
rably aggravated to numbers in all 
classes, beneath the highest, by 
misplaced ambition, to rise above the 
sphere destined for them by unerring 
Providence, and where true happi- 
ness and true respectability may be 
obtained, with more ease and cer- 
tainty than by unavailing struggles 
to intrude upon a superior, notwith- 
standing the obstacles presented by 
a circumscribed income, and defec- 
tive education. Perhaps no lot 
unstained by crime is so miserable 
as sudden elevation, unsupported 
by curresponding attainments. In 
diverging from early tastes and 
habits we must be far estranged 
from sclf-possession. We cannot 
escape from incessant constraint, 
till new scenes and new manners 
are familiarised; a change which 
never takes place without painful 
violence to established propensities ; 
and we shall often pie under a 
consciousness of sacrificing real 
enjoyment to vanity or pride. We 
never are at ease, nor can we be 
secure in pleasing, but in our 
natural and confirmed character; 
and as the British Lady’s Magazine 
will have at least second-hand 
readers, who may derive some 
useful hints from my dearly pur- 
chased experience, I hope Mr, 
Editor you will not reject a narrative 
adapted for the humble companion 
or Waiting maid of an exalted sub- 
scriber. ‘I'he philanthropist disdains 
not tu instruct the meanest rational 
agent; and my errors may contribute 





* We shall treat the advice of “ our 
Fair Readers” on this subject with re 
spect---Ed 
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Letter from 


in reconciling some daughter of 
industry to useful exertion; teaching 
her to prize the power of sclt-earned 
inartificial comforts. 1 have squan- 
dered nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds without advantage to others, 
or satisfaction to myself; and, 
without being guilty of any penal 
offence, or disgraceful enormity, 
have drawn upon my worthy, but 
misguided husband, unspeakable 
affliction, and heavy blame. I was 
born to labour for subsistence; but 
some circumstances I shall hereafter 
explain, filled my almost infantine 
mind with aspiring notions. The 
Almighty chastened my imordinate 
wishes by granting them even 
beyond my- hopes. A penurious 
relation left us wealth, but could 
not bequeath suitable ideas or ad- 
dress; and the most lively verbal 
delineation could but faintly enu 
merate my toils in assuming a more 
refined character. Acutely have 
I felt, that bad passions render us 
self-tormentors, amidst all the ex- 
ternal signs of prosperity; and that 


fine attire, festal banquets, and a | 


superb equipage, soon grew insipid 


as the humble accommodations of | 


a cottage, while their concomitant 
embarassments to an awkward rus- 
tic, or even to a person like myself, 
in some degree acquainted with 
high life, are more durable than the 
delights of novelty. My exemplary 
father as a youth, working unremit- 
tingly to maintain his brothers and 
sisters, or in the decline of life 
straining every nerve for his own 
numerous offspring, was happier 
than I when in magnificence vying 
with nobility. My return to reason, 
and industrious, sober engagements, 
may be attributed to some remnant 
of the principles he endeavoured to 
engrave upon our hearts. His mo- 
ther expired soon after his birth, 
and her parents took him to Edin- 
burgh in his second year. G. 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Ma 
SIR, 

In this age of frivolity, I rejoice to 
find a publication so admirably cal- 
culated to establish religious, vir- 
tuous, sound aud good principles, 


cazine. 





as your last Number exbibits. If | 
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you persevere in the same line of 
conduct, you will not only deserve 
well of your country at large, but 
every ind:vidual who wishes well to 
the female sex will give you the 
right hand of fellowship. I mean to 
offer occasionally some lucubrations, 
which perhaps you may deign me 
the honor of inserting. In the pre- 
sent instance I shall confine myself 
to a few observations on temale 
dress. But, Sir, do not mistake me ; 
the observations I shall make will 
have no connection with the dinner, 
the ball, dress, &c. of the illustrious 
females who move in the sphere of 
high life. 

Will you believe me, Mr. Editor, 
that on a Sunday, not many weeks 
since, afler attending the worship @f 
the sanctuary, L tovk a walk medi- 
tating as Isaac in the fields, but it 
Was not on even tide: in fact, it 
was before I sat down to diuner—a 
young female smiled and wished to 
speak. Iwas thunderstruck at the 
appearance of the person; but after- 
wards I was duly convinced it 
was the daughter of +, 
but as her dress excited my sur- 
prise, it is requisite 1 should give 





sone account of it. Her gown, 
Sir, was made in the highest style 


of fashion; in that style in which if 
the Venus of Medici appeared, she 
would appear a femaie hog in ar- 
mour. ‘Then, Sir, setting aside the 
pudding sleeves, and pudding (I 


was about to say fiour) bags: the 
monstrous hats and bonnets, co- 


vered with a most ridicujous profu- 
sion of artificial flowers. I have 
much more to say on the subject ; 
but your limits preclude me till your 
next publication. 1 will at present 
close with the bard of the Leasowes 
(Shenstone) inimitable lines: 

‘* Easy gait and simple dress 

‘* Marks my chosen shepherdess. 





l am, Sir, your’s, &e, 
The Friend and admirer of the Sez. 
* We shall not venture an opinion on 
the love line s ot this be nev oler ni Admtrer's 
‘‘ Fair Charmer ;” we sh Ji however say 
in the words of a celebated poet, 


ce of beanty, when the fair 
and by 


‘* Saw ye that gla 
Quivers with « 


harms the graces dressec 
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Thus, when retur: ed, Ulysses found his Queen. | 


Their silks unsnilied laugh at faded age, 


j 
/ 


The T'yrian carpet glows on Homer’s page.” | 


“ Think what you owe your Country,— 
Think of some 





| 
| 
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Assiduous Booby, mounting o’er your head 
And thence with saucy grandeurlooking down! 
think that time 


Has golden miuutes, if discreetly seized ; 














And if‘an exemplary — —— 
”, be wanting, look on me! 





—_—_@——_ 
REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


- 


LADY MORGAN’S FRANCE.* 
Zothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 


I have been so much entertained 
and instructed by the perusal of 
Lady Morgan’s * France,” I could 
not resist the pressure of my feelings, 
(notwithstanding you presented the 
public in your last number with 
a well written critique on the 
work) of offermg for your learned 
Journal my own sentiments on the 
fair tourist's talents. I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 


M, de Medici. 


Her ladyship’s preface, dictated by 
genuine wit and masculine spirits, 
will be accepted by the liberal, 
as a sufficient apology for those 
unavoidable errors which disiance 
and limited engagements with her 
printer have caused to be intro- 
duced into the work. 


““ France,” is assuredly a_pro- 
duction of great merit, and a most 
valuable present to the literary 
world. Itis written with a faithful 
pencil, and things are told as they 
are; not as prejudice or passion would 
distort them: it forms an historical 
tableau separated into rich com- 
partments, each division of which 
is a faithful portrait of French 
manners, prior to the Revolution 
of those ellected by that great 
event; and her prostrate features 
(the outside of the palace) since 
the new sprung lilies have extin- 
guished in their snows the rays of 


* A reason for introducing this work 


a second time will be found in a note to 
our last Number, p. 128, 








her national glory. The splendor 
of the pages is also much enriched 
by the interspersion of numerous 
new interesting anecdotes and cha- 
racters of great men, and wiity 
descriptions of events of the passing 
day. 

The reflections of her Ladyship 
have all the sober daylight of 
philosophy, which plainly discover 
their intentions undisguised by those 
dazzling colorings with which af- 
fected wit disfigure or conceal 
his objects. 1am sorry to perceive 
her Ladyship expects an enemy, 
that is, an unmerciful critic, She 
must console herself with these 
reflections—Malignity is the cer- 
tain criterion, according to the 
trite old adage, 


‘‘ The Birds will peck the sweetest fruits” 


of the superior talents of an Author. 
That ill nature isa corruption, not 
an essence of Humanity—it is a 
disease of a contracted heart, and 
never existed in the liberal bosom, 
Critics should act like philosophers, 
who remove the dross only to 
exhibit the gold; their judgment 
should be unwarped by Prejudice, 
and unbiassed by the selfish and 
sordid bittemess of party spirit. 
The balance of truth, whose inte- 
grity is unchangeable, and is not 
affected by the pressures of worldly 
interest, should determine _ their 
decisions ; and Philanthropy, the 
suushine of Humanity, soften with 
her lustre those shades and defects 
which abound in the most polished 
compositions; and which Envy and 
the green-eyed Jealousy of author- 
ship would rejoice to see mag- 
nified. Itis fortunate for writers, 
that readers are more generous, 
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and less biassed than critics—their 
feelings are their faithful guides ; 
and the interpreters of the merits 
or demerits of a publication. If they 
are pleased, no critic can restrain 
their applause; and if they are 
not delighted, the opinions of re- 
viewers will not compel them to 
purchase the volume. 

The rapid sale of Lady Morgan’s 
unrivalled novels is her best meed 
of praise. Her chaste and sweetly- 
toned muse, who descended trom 
the Gardens of the Nine, and 
bound around her mistresses brows 
the fairest of their flowers, will 
thrill with sweetest rapture the 
bosoms of her readers; when, like 
dissolved clouds, the prejudice and 
party spirit of her enemies shall 
have sunk beneath the human 
horizon. But pleased as 1 have 
been by the perusal of these 
sprightly productions, which shine 
with all the brilliance and vivid 
ornament creative Imagination can 
bestow; I felt a new delight, when 
the work I now speak of was first 
placed into my hands. Nor do I 
regret that her Ladyship awhile 
quitted the sprightlier group, to 
catch in her cypress shaded vales, 
the spirit of their sister—*thoughtful 
Melpomene.” 

The volumes now presented to 
the public prove the costly wisdom 
she has imbibed. ‘The Author tedds 
not wlle tales of shows and ontward 
things; but speaks of man, and 
equally estimates the treasures ot 
humanity in the pezsant as the 
king. She tells a tale of French 
distress, that’ harrows the soul, 
throws a golden circle round man- 
kind, hears his sufferings, and de- 
fends the cause of trampled man. 
She views legitimate Vice, thoug: 
disguised with legitimate smiles; ard 
exposcth Ignorance, though clad in 
holy vestments. 





She distingrishes | 


true Piety, from that fastidious | 


show of artful superstition, that 
would quench the lamp of reason 
in man and bend the image of the 
Deity, like the toiling brute unto 


the dust, to pass his unthinking | 


days in slavery and want. ‘Yo 
conclude, Lady Morgan, guided 
by the spirit of truth, that @ernal 
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clement which, though often hidden 
by the clouds of Prejudice and 
moral corruption, like the Sun in 
our impure atmosphere, bursts 
again with brighter effulgence, has. 
by the candor of her narrations 
secured the respect of all liberal 
minded men. Her cnemics and 
moral railers, prompted by selfish 
motives, may attemptto dilapidate 
the basement of her fame ; but in 
so doing they will only prepare a 
wider foundation to raise a more 
colossal column to brighten the 
Sappho of the British Isles. 


Peasants’ Flower Garden. 


There was a day in France, when flowers 
seemed ouly to breathe their odours for 
noble senses, or to expand their beauties 
to carpet the steps of royalty: the road 
was strewed with jongnils, over which 
Lonis XIV. passed, on his celebrated 
visit to Chantilly ; and Madame de Mon- 
tespan hid out the unseemly earth, which 
nourished her orange groves at her “‘ Ar- 
mida palace” of Cligny, with the rarest 
plants. The finest flowers in France are 
now to be found in the peasants’ gardens 
---the rose de Provence, the stranger rose 
of India, entwine their blossoms and grow 
together amidst the rich foliage of the vine, 
which scales the gable, and creeps along 
the roof of the cottage. I have seen a 
French peasant as proud of his tulips as 
any stockjobber-florist of Amsterdam ; and 
heard him talk of his carnations as if he 
had been the sole possessor of the ‘* sem- 
per augustus.’ Oh! when shel I behold, 
near the peasant’s hovel in my own country, 
other flowers than the bearded thistle, 
which there waves its ‘“‘ lonely head,” and 
scatters its down upon every passing blast; 
or the scentless shamrock, the unprofitable 
blossom of the soil, which ereeps to be 
trodden upon, and is gathered only to he 
plunged in the inebriating drauglit, com- 
memorating annually the fatal illusions of 
the people, and drowning in the same tide 
of madness their emblems and their wrongs, 

Flowers are not only a luxury to the 
French peasant: they are a commodity of 
profit, they supply the markets of all the 
towns in France: and every British tra- 
veller is aware that a profusion of violets 
and lilies of the valley are obtained for a 
few sous at every village ; and what pretty 
bouquets are tossed into the carriage win- 
dows, as it rolls rapidly on, at the risk of 
not being paid for, while the little priest- 
esses of Flora offer their gratuitous prayer 
of ‘* bon voyage.” Flowers, indeed, seem 
an universal passion of the nation; and the 
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pretty village of Fontenay-aux-roses derives 
its name from its abundant produce of 
‘* the queen of flowers,’ and from its an- 
cient privilege of furnishing roses to the 
court and the parliament; for, under the 
old regime, in the month of May, ‘‘ en 
plein parlement,” each peer and magistrate 
received in his turn wn bouquet of roses. 
But “‘ Fontenay aux roses” possesses a 
celebrity beyond what its flowers bestow. 
It was here, in the pretty maison de plais- 
ance of Mr. S- , that the illustrious 
and unfortunate Condorcet took shelter a 
short time before his death. Fearing, 
however, to risk the safety of bis friend, 
the unhappy victim of a sanguinary demo- 
cracy, again commenced his perilous wan- 
derings ; was observed, seized, swallowed 
poison, and died in a ditch,* on the road 
which leads from Fontenay to Paris. 





sonersce 

Characters of SHAKEsPEAR’s PLays, by 
William Hazlitt. 

This work is an excellent speci- 
men of that elegant mauner ol! criti- 
cism called the wsthctic, which is 
so peculiarly applicable to poetry 
-and other compositions of iancy. 
An author who writes to the beart 


and imagination, demands a critic of 


kindred feeling, capable of at once 
seizing, by a sort of mental tact, oa 
the occult as well as the obvious 
beauties of a finely wr -ughi concep- 
tion. Shakespear, of all other poets, 
most remarkably abounds in these 
delicate tints of nature’s own idea; 
in those creative touches of a mas- 
ter’s haud, which are lost on the cold 
calculating powers of those whom 
nature has not indulged with a true 
and intuitive teeling of herself. His 
works are full of those exquisite things 
** Which few can do; and scarcely one— 
“« One critic in an age, can find when done-” 


Shakespear has had many who have 





* Having wandered for a considerable 
time in the woods, the exhaustion of hun- 
ger and fatiyue urged him to seek refresh- 
ment in a little cabaret, by the road side. 
Forgetful of his disguise, and assumed 
character of a livery servant, while his 
omeéletie was in preparation, he took from 
his pocket an Horace, and began to read. 
This circumstance exciting suspicion, he 
was immediately arrested. Condorcet, as 
Voitaire has testified, was a man of the 
highest powers : 
views and the elevation of his character are 
still attested by all that is liberal in France. 


| 








and the purity of his | 
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written upon him, many of those Gz- 
beonites 1 the congregation of de- 
parted men of genius:—but he has 
inet with few who like Pope, could 
anticipate with congenial prophetic 
fire, the admiration of posterity, and 
develope the springs of his increas- 
ing renown. And those few have 
confined their pleasing investigations 
to the privacy of their own literary 
enjoyments, or only published them 
in the limited sphere of domestic 
intercourse; or have but partially 
given their amiable speculations to 
the world in strictures on detached 
portions of his works. We wanted 
a systematic illustration of the whole 
—a general concordance of our poet’s 
wonderful labours. A German phi- 
losepher led the way: and Mr Haz- 
litt has happily taken up the theme 
on @ more extended scale. 

The regimental critics of the French 


| sehool, doubtless think they are pay- 


ing Shakespear agreat compliment, 


_ when they attempt to cat his inven- 
' tion down to their own standard, 


and to drill his imagination to the 
order of their tame manege. Our 
own annotators have been less ad- 
venturous; partaking of the national 
enthusiam, they have contented 
themselves in general with pretty 
little aitentions to the drapery and 
byouterte of the great idol of Eng- 
lish literature; and a tashionable 
trifling with words has been digni- 
tied with the name of criticism, A 
late writer (Mr. Beckett) bas sup- 


| plied the pediment to this fagade of 


commentators. In him solemn ab- 
surdity has reached its acmé; and, 
to adopt an expression of Porson’s 


| on alike occasion, ** He will be read 


when Shakespear himself is forgotten ; 
—but not tall then.” 

Surely no one hereafter will have 
the presumption to intrude on the 
well-beaten path of annotation; but 
the great dramatist may at length 
rest, like Aristotle, free from any 
farther accumulation of suitering, 
and a commentator more rarely n- 
fringe on his orbit, than a comet on 
the regions of the sun. 

The work of Mr. Hazlitt is on a 
diflerent plan: it is written ‘* to give 
a reason for the faith which we 
English have in Shakspear.” ‘The 














yeneral idea has been anticipated by | 
Schiegei; but our countryman has 
followed it out over a greater extent, 
and brought Shakespear himself into 
the field to vindicate his own ho- 
nours. Kach play is distinctly treated 
of under its titie; its systei is laid 
open; its essential characteristics 
are pointed out; and its distinguish- 
ing beauties aud properties are ana- 
lyticaliy developed and relatively es- 
timated. All this is done with ele- 
gance and judginent, and with an 
enthusiasm truly consovant to the 
subject. ‘Though the latter feeling 
may be considered by some to have 
carried the critic too farin his adimi- 
ratiou, in such a cause, if in any 
such an empressment ot disposition is 
most allowable, and even praise- 
worthy, Siuakespear’s masteryof na- 
ture is so great, that we approach 
him with a reverential admiration 
partaking of the spirit of devotion, 
and we are borne along bya rapture 
of elevated delight, which it would 
be cruelty torepress. ‘The siyle of 
the present work is animated, flow- 
ing, and attractive throughout; and 
barring a very few lapses into vulgar 
phraseology, itis sufliciently correct 
and elegant. The comparative view 
of the characters of HKichard the 
Third, Macbeth, and Uthello, dis- 


plays great critical discrimina‘ion, | 


and is particularly worthy the atten- 
tion of ama:eurs of the drama in the 
theatre as well as in the closet. 
‘There is another comparative illus- 
tration, beginning ai page 213, 


which, with the analysis of the cha- | 
racters of Richard tue Second and | 


Henry the Sixth, tends completely 
to reiute the opinion of Dr. Johnsou 
and others that Shakespear’s charac- 
ters are not individuals but species ; 
and to establish that of Mir. Pope, 
that ‘“‘every siugle character in 
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it certainly is by no means an unwar- 
raniable supposition that those great 
artisis, Shakespear and Milton, were 
conversant with living foros of mo- 
ral beauty of an order different from 
the models of the present day, and 
perhaps more abstractedly excellent. 
We leave the question to be decided 
by the poets and the fair sex. A true 
poet Is an exquisite judge of moral 
beauty; and an amiabie woman is 
the finest example. 

‘The philosopher of humanity, who 
delights tu expatiate in reflection on 
the manners of diflerent ages, and 
on the progerssive alterations, whe- 
ther for the beter or the worse, in 
nvtional taste or in the general com- 
plexion of society, wili find food for 
lus meditation in our author’s sketch 
of the varieties of Comedy and its 
gradatious in different stages of hu- 
man refineme.t, introduced under 
“ ‘Twelfth Night’—page 255. He 
will also be gratified by the manly 
Strain of independant thought dis- 
played in the moral observations 
ou Henry the Fiith page 203; and 
in the justly indignant reprobation 
of that bloated hypoerite, that 
“amorous murderer,” that vulgar 
aud unnecessary tyrant, Henry the 
Kighth. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s politics will, we fear, 
be considered rather unfashionable: 
—they are such as were legitimate 
towaids the close of the seventeenth 
century, but are far trom syuchro- 
nous with the Jegitimacy in vogue 
at the cominencement of the 19th. 
Lut in the little political concerns 
which the buman heart has with it- 
sell and its external alliances; ils 
raptured loves and buvyant hopes ; 
its dancing joys of youth; its iond 


| assuarances ; its boundless auticipa- 


Shakespear is as muchan individual || 


as those in life itselt.’”’ 
We would recommend to our fair 
readers tue perusal of the observa- 


tions, under ** Cymbeline.” and else- || 


where, on the beroimes ot Shakespear, 
and his general delineation of the 
female character in all its unobtru- 
sive loveliness. We dare not hazard 
our own conjectures on the proba- 
hility of those of Mr. Hazliti; but 





ons unchastised by chill experi- 
ence; the glowing ardour of its teel- 
ings, and the entrancing reality of 
its Visi0ns—too soon to vaaish with 
the seasun that called them into ac- 
tivity ;—in these, he is at home with 
us, as with himself—synuchronous 
with the affections of the young, and 
harmonizing with the sweetest re- 
mibiscences of the old. As we would 
not burden our page with extracis, 
we reier the reader to the hue re- 
marks on Romeo and Juliet ; which, 






















if he feel with us, will justify our 
encomium. See page 135 1o 141. 

The lover of Shakespear’s mirthful 
scenes must cordially coincide with 
the good-humoured panegyrical ob- 
servations on the character of Sir 
John falstaff, who is certainly, as 
our critic admits, a much better fel- 
low than his princely boon-compa- 
nion. Even his faults contribute to 
our satisiaction, as they seem to in- 
crease his own. 

Vhere are many judicious stric- 
tures here and there throughout 
this volume, on the acting of several 
celebrated performers, and on the 
stage-fitness of some of the plays. 
On the whole, the reader of taste 
will find Mr. Hazlitt’s remarks ge- 
nerally consonant with true poetical 
feeling and sound critical discrimi- 
nation. He has studied Shakespear 
with all the keen gusto of a literary 
epicure; and he is zealous in his en- 
deavours to make us participate in 
the equisite delicacy of the banquet 
with a relish as poignant as his own. 

There is one character which he 
seems to have’ laboured on more in- 
tently than usual, and certainly with 
adequate success. Itis Hamlet, He 
has'vindicated this slow moralhizing 
sentimentalist from the faults foisted 
on him by misconception and incom- 
petent acting. We shail conclude 
our review with Mr. Haziitt’s exor- 
dium to this play, both as it is highly 
just and beautitul, and is a favour- 
able specimen of the acuteness of 
illustration and fervour of — style 
which pervade the whole volume. 


This is that Hamlet the Dane, whom we 
read of in our youth, and whom we seem 
almost to remember to our after-years ; he 
who made that famous soliloquy on life; 
who gave the advice to the players, who 
thought ‘ this goodly frame, the earth, a 
steril promontory, avd this brave o’er- 
hanging firmameat, the air, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire, a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours ;” whom 
«man delighted not, nor woman neither ;” 
he who talked with the grave-diggers, and 
moralised on Yorick’s skull; the school- 
fellow of Rosencraus and Guildernstern at 
Wittenberg; the friend of Horatio; the 
lover of Ophelia; he that was mad and sent 
to England ; the slow avenger of his father’s 
death ; who lived at the court of Horwen- 
dillus five hundred years before we were 
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born, but all whose’thoughts we seem to 
know as well as we do our own, because 
we have read them in Shakespear. 

Hamlet is a name: his speeches and 
sayings but the idle coinage of the poet’s 
brain. What then, are they not real? They 
are as real a8 our own thoughts. Their 
reality is inthe reader’s mind. It is we 
who are Hamlet. This play has a pro- 
phetic truth, which is above that of his- 
tory. Whoever has become thoughtful 
and melancholy through his own mishaps 
or those of others; whoever has borne 
about with him the clouded brow of 
reflection, and thought himself <‘‘ too 
much i’ th’ sun; whoever has seen the 
golden lamp of day dimmed by envious 
mists rising in his own breast, and could 
find in the world before him only a dull 
blank with nothing left remarkable in it; 
whoever has known “ the pangs of des- 
pised love, the insolence of office, or the 
spurns which patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes ;” he who has felt his mind 
sink within him, and sadness cling to his 
heart like a malady, who has had his 
hopes blighted and his youth staggered by 
the apparitions of strange things; who 
cannot be well at ease, while he sees 
evil hovering near him like a spectre ; 
whose powers of action have been eaten 
up by thought; he to whom the universe 
seems infinite, and himself nothing ; 
whose bitterness of soul makes him 
cateless of consequences, and who goes 
toa play as his best resource to shove off, 
to a ‘second remove, the evils of life by 
a mock representation of them---this is 
the true Hamlet. 


Lament or Tasso. By Lord Byron. 


We know not which to admire 
most, the majesty, the grandeur, 
or the sablimity of this noble poet. 
He soars far above numberless other 
poets—a thick cloud who only 
darken the hemisphere they pretend 
to illumine. Bach line of this beau- 
tiful poem acts as an additional 
satellite: by them only we trace the 
boldness, the stateliness of his ca- 
reer. In reading Shakespear, we 
have often stopped short to admire 
the congeniality of the thought with 
the cireumstance—the brevity as 
well as the beauty of the idea—the 
dignity as well as the aptitude of 
the sentiment: here also we have 
a luxuriant treat: we could spend 
hours with admiration—new beau- 
ties arrive to facilitate our progress. 
As in Nature, so with Genius, all 
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jts sons are powerfully affected one 
to another. In the noble Lord's 
perambulations through ouce clas- 
sic sapient Greece, or through re- 
nowned imperial Italy, though he 
meets not either a Socrates, a Plato, 
a Cicero, or a Pliny, or other sub- 
sequent masters of Thought, yet 
relics are precious : those of a ‘Tasso, 
that sublime authority of Jerusalem 
Delivered, engender feelings too 
powerful for language : he commi- 
serates the poet's captivity in noble 
and lofty strains; and the Lament 
is concluded with our attention on 
the stretch for further woes, because 
we know they would beget further 
beauties. There is no interiority in 
all this accomplished poem; we 
therefore cannot select chief beau- 
ties for our readers: the first stanza 
is a beautiful avenue to a beautiful 
ereciion. 

CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN A MoTHER 
AND HER DauGurerR at ScHooL, By 
Mrs. Taylor. 

Mrs. Taylor of Ongar, in Essex, 
and her fair daughters, Jane and 


Ann, have long exerted their talents | 





(and meritoriously) in teaching the | 


‘* young idea how to shoot.” Inde- 
fatigable in their labeurs for ihe 
instruction of' the rising generation, 
in the principles of religion and 
morality. Three diflerent works were 
published by them last year, “ Ma- 
ternal Solicitude,” * the Present of a 
Mistress to a young Servant,” by 
Mrs. Taylor; and “ Display,” A 
Tale, by Jane Taylor. 

In the little work now before us, 
we have much to approve, but we 
cannot pass an unqualified Eulo- 
gium. ‘The design is excellent, but 
the execution of it in some instances 
fell short of our expectations. In 
the first letter from Laura to her 
‘“* dear dear mother,” she is made to 
sneer at the Overseers of the Parish 
of St. Gregory—a singular circum- 
Stance for a child at school to 
remark! 
the common on to the London road, 
{ happened unfortunately to look at 
the mile stone, where you remember, 
our learned Overseers inform us, 
that “here end the parish of St. 
Gregory”—where this parish of St. 
Gregory is situated, the. satirical 


*“* Just. as we turned off 
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Laura, has not informed us, no 
further, than that the ‘ mile stone 
was turning off the common on the 
London read.’ 

As the young Lady has been so 
witty at the expence of the parish 
officers of St. Gregory, we must 
request the supposed correspondent to 
look at the ‘ Suffolk Grammar,” 
and judge of the propriety of these 
expressions, ‘ a long dullish looking 
street.”! That the authors of this 
work have been actuated by the 
best motives, we are fully per- 
suaded; but both Mrs. and Miss 
Taylor have presented the public 
with Works superior to the present, 
notwithstanding some defects, the 
beauties every where to be met with 
in this epistolary family correspond- 
ence renders it eminently calculated 
for diffusing that knowledge of 
human life, and those sentiments of 
Piety, which will best tend to secure 
the young from the the contagion of 
vice and infidelity: Mrs. ‘l’s school 
is indeed a seminary of virtue, 


CPOs rere 


Tae Goopv GRANDMOTHER AND HER 
Orrsrrinc. A Tale. by Mrs, Hatrorp. 


The end of all representation is 
conviction: the reader of this 'l'ale 
will be convinced from the author’s 
delineation that over weening affec- 
tion or regard for children is gene- 
rally productive of the most perni- 
cious effects, and often of fatal 
conclusions. It is particularly ad- 
dressed to the poor to stimulate 
their energies, console them under 
their sorrows, and to encourage their 
efforts of industry. ‘The earliest and 
one of the strongest pictures drawn 
are the consequences of unqualified 
indulgence—the eflect on the parent, 
and others in different relative points 
of view—the ill-requited affectionate 
husband—and the misfortunes and 
poverty of neglected children. ‘The 


| ‘Tale ought to be read by all degrees 
| of the higher classes—the admoni- 
| tion conveyed is suitable to every 


position in which they may stand to 
their families, their connections, 
the werld, or themselves. Another 


| motive of the author’s is to interest 





the liberal and well-informed in the 


struggles te which the pvor and 































































ignorant are liable, and to engage 
them both from principle and feeling, 
to axsist, when they see a spirit of 
industry visible. Benevolence ts 
herein rendered beautiful in its prac- 
tice ; and not less so is gratitude: 
the more opulent readers will per- 
ceive, by acting under the impulse 
ot the first, the other will bind an 
indissoluble link, the poor but ne- 
cessary dependant to his interest— 
and repay him a wealth of service 
for the mite from his purse. 
never yet recommended a Work 
for the public good with stronger 
claims for favour than the one of 
which we now give an opinion. 


GLI L LILA S 


Autnentic Memoirs or THE Revo- 
LUTION IN France; and of the 
Surrerinues of the Rovart Famiry: 
Deduced principally from Accounts by 
Eye Witnesses. 

Too much cannot be written of 
the possible events produced by the 
sanguinary Revolution in France. 
A tempest so tremendous, that it 
seemed as if contending elements 
would eflect the entire disor- 
ganisation of Religion and Moral- 
ity. ‘Thanks to the gracious pro- 
vidence of the Deity, that Storm, 
while it raged with the utmost 
violence, sweeping before it altars, 
temples, every thmg amalgamated 
and connected with virtue and 
religion, and even overwhelming 
the throne, was of short duration. 

The industrious compiler of the 
present work has collected from 
the most approved authors, some 
of whom were eye witnesses to 
the sufferings of the Royal Family 
of France a well written narrative 
of the events relative to the Royal 
House of Bourbon, at the period 
when its power was subverted by 
a Revolution almost without pa- 
rallel in the annals of Historv. 

Never was there in the Dynasty 
of the Bourbon Sovereigns, a more 
mild or amiable Monarch 
Louis the 16th. 
not enly of his Crown, 
lite, to his extreme Sensibility and 
Humanity. Had he acted at the 
beginning of the Revolution, espe- 
cially after the destruction of the 
Bastille, with vigour and energy, 





We | 








than | 
He owed the loss | 
but his | 
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we should not have had placed 
before us, the melancholy record 
of his sufferings, and those of his 
illustrious house, contained in the 
present volume. 

‘These Memoirs are written in an 
energetic manner, and as the’ Editor 
modestly announces, are founded 
upon the documents of “eye wit- 
nesses:” the principal authorities 
are M. Hue, and that invaluable 
faithful servant of his Royal Master 
Clery. 

The design and intention of this 
work is truly laudable, and highly 
praiseworthy. We are happy to 


| see memorials from time to time, 


| we 
| but our limits will not permit us, 


| of the sufferings of that Family, 
which by a dong concerted con- 


Spiracy of free thinkers atheists 
and deists, were at length hur- 
led from the throne; but are 
now happily and providentially re- 
instated. 

From so interesting a volume, 
could make many extracts, 


The following particulars relative 
to the behaviour of the unhappy 
monarch at the morning of his 
execution embraces much novel 
and interesting matter. ‘They are 


| extracts from the narrative of the 


Abbé, Edgeworth. 
Circumstances relative to the Death of the 


King. 

The king finding himself seated in the 
carriage, where he could neither speak 
to me nor be spoken to without witness, 
kept a profonud silence. I presented 
him with my Breviary, the only book I 
had with me, and he seemed to accept it 
with pleasure: he appeared anxious that 
1 should point out to him the psalms that 
were most suited to his situation, and he 
recited them attentively with me. ©The 
gendarmes, without speaking, seemed 
astonished and confounded at the tran- 
quil piety of their monarch, to whom 
they doubtless never had before ap- 
proached so near. 

The procession lasted almost two hours. 
The streets were lined with citizens, all 
armed, some with pikes, and some with 
guns, and the carriage was surrounded 
by a body of troops, formed of the most 
desperate people of Paris. As another 
precaution, they had placed before the 
horses a great nnmber of drums, intended 
to drown any noise or murmar in favour 


of the king; but how could they be 








heard? Nobody appeared either at the 
doors or windows; and in the street 
nothing was to be seen but armed citi- 
zens--citizens, all rushing towards the com- 
mission of a crime, which perhaps they 
detested in their hearts. 


The carriage proceeded thus in silence 
to the Place de Louis XV., and stopped 
in the middle of a large space that had 
been left round the scaffold. This space 
was surrounded with cannon, and, beyond, 
an armed multitude extended as far as the 
eye could reach. As soon as the king 
perceived that the carriage stopped, he 
turned and whispered to me, ‘‘ We are 
arrived, if I mistake not.” My silence 
answered that we were. One of the 
guards came to open the carriage-door, 
and the gendarmes would have jumped 
out; but the king stopped them, and, 
leaning his arm on my knee, ‘‘Gentleinen, 
said he, with the tone of majesty, ‘‘ I re- 
commend to you this good man; take care 
that after my death no insalt be offered to 
him ; I charge you to prevent it.” The 
two men answered nota word. The king 
was contisuing in a louder tone, but one 
of them stopped him saying, ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
we will take care. Leave him to us ,’--- 
and I ought to add, that these words were 
spoken in a tone of voice which must 
have overwhelmed me, if at such a moment 
it had been possible for me to have 
thought of myself. As soon as the king 
had left the carriage, three guards sur- 


rounded him,:' and woud have taken off 


his clothes; but he repulsed them with 
hanghtiness: he undressed himself, un- 
tied his neckcloth, opened his shirt, and 
arranged it himself. The guards, whom 
the determined countenance of the king 
had for a moment disconcerted, seemed to 
recover their andacity. They surrounded 
him again, and would have seized his 
hands. ‘* What are you attempting ?” 
said the king, drawing back his hands. 
‘To bind you,’ answered the wretches. 
“‘To bind me,” said the king, with an 
indignant air; “No! I shall never con- 
sent to that: do what you have been 
ordered, but you shall never bind me.” 
The guards insisted; they raised their 
Voices: and seemed to wish to call on 
others to assist them, 


Perhaps this was the most terrible 
moment of this most dreadfal morning ; 
another instant, and the best of kings 
would have received from his rebellious 
subjects indignities too horrid to mention-- 
indignities that would have been to him 
more insupportable’ than death. Such 
was the feeling expressed on his coun- 
tenance. Turning towards me, he looked 
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at me steadily, as if to ask my advice- 
Alas! it was impossible for me to give 
any, and I only answered by silence; but, 
as he continued this fixed looked of 
inquiry, I replied, ‘‘ Sire, in this new 
insult, I only see another trait of resem- 
blance between your majesty and the 
Saviour who is about to recompense you.” 
At these words he raised his eyes to 
heaven with an expression that can never 
be described. ‘‘ You are right,” said he; 
‘‘nothing less than his example should 
make me submit to such a degradation.” 
Then turning to the guards, ‘‘Do what 
you will; I will drink of the cup, even 
to the dregs.” 


The path leading to the scaffold was 
extremely rough, and difficult to pass: the 
king was obliged to lean on my arm, and, 
from the slowness with which he pro- 
ceeded, I feared for a moment that his 
courage might fail; bat what was my 
astonishment, when, arrived at the last 
step, I felt that he suddenly let go my 
arm, and I saw him cross with a firm 
foot the breadth of the whole scaffold; 
silence, by his look alone, fifteen or 
twenty drums that were placed opposite 
to him; and in a voice so loud, that it 
must have been heard at the Pont 
Tournant, | heard him pronounce dis- 
tinctly these memorable words : 


“« I die innocent of all the crimes laid to my 
charge; I pardon those who have occasioned 
my death; and I pray to God that the 
blood you are now going to shed may never 
be visited on France.” 


He was proceeding, when a man on 
horseback, in the national uniform, waved 
his sword, and, with a ferocious cry, 
ordered the drums to beat. Many voices 
were at the same time heard encouraging 
the executioners. They seemed reani- 
mated themselves, and seizing with vio- 
lence the most virtuous of kings, they 
dragged him under the axe of the guil- 
lotine, which with one stroke severed his 
head from his body. All this passed in 
a moment. The youngest of the guards, 
who seemed about eighteen, immediately 
seized the head, and shewed it to the 
people as he walked round the scaffold. 
He accompanied this monstrous ceremony 
with the most atrocious and indecent 
gestures. At first an awfal silence pre- 
vailed ; at length some cries of Vive la 
Republique! were heard. By degrees 
the voices multiplied, and in less than 
ten minutes this cry, a thousand times 
repeated, became the universal shout of 
the multitude, and every hat was in the 
air. 

Bb 
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STATEMENT respecting the Ear of 
Sevxirx’s SETTLEMENT upon the Rep 
River in Nortu America, &e. 8vo. 


Our fair readers have little to do 
either with the Larl of Selkirk, or 
the Red River. Many of them we 
are persuaded would rather go up 
the River Thames to the Red 
House Battersea, than go with the 
Noble Earl on his Hudson’s Bay 
expedition up the Red River, North 
America. But to the point—ithe 
volume now before us, is a com- 
plete vindication of the Earl of 
Silkirk in his late operations in 
Canada. We deeply lament that 
a Nobl«man of such literary talent 
and amiable virtues should have 
been dragged into such an enter- 
prize. We more deeply regret 
the massacre of Governor Semple 
and his party. But still the facts 
addressed in this work, however 
strong, form but ex parte evidence. 
We ever wish to bear in our mind 
that invaluable maxim—Audi alte- 
rem partem. We therefore only 
observe the statement is drawn up 
with a degree of literary science 
that would almost incline us to view 
the Noble Lord himself as_ the 
anonymous Editor. Whether the 
Earl of Selkirk is, or is not the 
Author, we cannot refrain from 
noticing a very great defect, which 
is not found in this work 
isno Index— 


present day. ‘There 


A Book without an Index, is like | 


a tree without sap and vigour, 
, ds Add Ae 


Latta Rooxn, an Kastern Romance, by 
Thomas Moore, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Kdition. 

On opening this Book, and eb- 
serving the triple stamp of popular 
approbation, ‘“‘the ‘Third Edition ;” 
we eagerly expected to have 
perused, if not an Epic Poem, at 
least, a Work which combined 
most of these essences of literature, 
strength, purity, invention, judg- 
ment, and moral instruction—un- 
changeable perfections, which like 
the star of the firmanent shine 


with the same lustre on the latest 
generations of men. 
our disappointment. 


We confess 


Lalla Rookh 
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but in numerous productions of the || ™@y justly be compared to 


Third || js a composition of beautiful sim- 














Publications. 


| is a chaos of Eastern Rhapsodies, 


in which are concealed immorality, 
impiety, and voluptuous vice. ‘The 
characters of the First Tale, enti- 
tiled “The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan,” are such deformed 
monsters, however, they may appear 
in their Oriental Dresses, in Mr. 
Moore’s imitations they seem, with 
the exception of Azim, more like 
Spirits from the Sulphur Lake than 
agents of this sublunar Orb! His 
Mokanna, unlike Milton’s Lucifer, 
who as the fallen but unbroken 
column, in his prostrated state 
preserves his shape and grandeur, 
and commands fearful respect, is 
so hideous and inhuman, we are 
astonished a gentleman of the 
author's abilities. could consume so 
much of his valuable time in 
dragging forth such an Eastern 
monstrum horrendum, or conceive 
the British taste had so far declined, 
that readers could be pleased in 
contemplating shapes more dis- 
gusting than the Black Demons 
of the Monkish ages. 

Zelica, the Heroine of the Tale, 


is such a compound of Female 
_good and evil, she excites very 


little interest, either in her uncon- 
taminated, or polluted state. Azim 


is an inhabitant of this world, and 
| worthy of imitation. 


‘The romance, 
glittering with poetic ornaments, 
the 


| Veiled Prophet’s burning Cauldron, 


through which he sunk down to 
the realms of everlasting darkness. 


|| We cannot, however, refrain ex- 


pressing our just praises on the 
merits of the prose narration, which 


plicity, that must delight every 
reader of taste: it shines and re- 
freshes him, like an oasis of vendure, 
the ‘Traveller in the Arabian Desert, 
as he passes over the hot fluid, poetic 
sands. Lalla Rookhis a Princess 


endued by the Poet with all those 


rare and fairest charms of Woman, 
each day’s journey of the betrothed 
bride is interesting. 

Feramorz, the disguised Prince 
of Bucharia, and intended husband 
of Lalla Rookh, who attends her 
cavaleade in the habit of a poet, 
is a character of chaste simplicity, 








and perfect humanity. As for Fad- 
ladeen, (the Major Domo of the 
travelling party) he seems to be 
the shadowed likeness of the Poet’s 
own thought; purposely raised to 
be his own censurer, and who, 
in his cynic-critical humour would 
compare the Romance to the camel 
that carries annually from Cairo the 
embroidered cloth to the Prophet's 
tomb at Mecca—a stupid thing glit- 
tering with injidelity 

Invention is the spirit of the hot 
and shining regions, whilst judg- 
ment inhabits and fixes her sober 
throne in colder climes, where the 
chill air braces the nerve, and the 
clouds veil the tov dazzling splen- 
dor of the solar orb. The Aris and 
Sciences, like the Sun’s beams, came 
first from the East; and Western 
Literature is only a better and more 
polished impression of Orient know- 
ledge. Our skies are too cold and 
foggy for imagination to take her 
daring erial flights, and the mate- 
rials she collects too gross and im- 
perfect for her finer tissues. ‘The 
flowers of Asia, her evergreen how- 
ers, her serene skies, and fountains 
sparkling like the diamond’s blaze, 
inspire, and provide the airy work- 
man, Fancy, with those silken and 
brilliant materials, which are so art- 
fully woven, and so beautifully dis- 
played in the various forms of East- 
ern composition, and which so clum- 
sily are imitated by the cold genius 
of the Western hemisphere. 

We sliall not, for censure sake, 
select all the defects of the poet's 
language. ‘The following couplet 
we could not pass over, as the ac- 
tion cannot, by any strained meta- 
phor, be changed into the object. 

** Look loveliest in, shed their luxurious glow 
“ Upon his 1 ystic veils’ white giitt’ring flow. 


, 


Flow, comes {rom the verb “ fluo,’ 
means the action of the object, as 
flowing st:eams ; therefore nolicence 
of language, or poet’s own school, 


can make sense of the last line with | 


such an unnatural perversion. 
We conclude this article with our 


most fervent wishes, another Oth- | 


man, but of a more discriminating 
taste than the one that so cruelly 
destroyed the Alexandrian library, 
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would descend with bloodless track 
from the huge Caucasus, and sweep 
from the booksellers’ shops of Eu- 
rope to the bakers’ ovens those fus- 
tian tales; hot-brained rhapsodies, 
and poetic simples, that now, like 
gaudy poppies, obscure the sweet 
flowers of the garden, with their 
flashy coverings, conceal or drive 
from the shelves the classic compo- 
sitions of our Addisons’, our Priors’, 
our Popes’, our Lockes’, our Mil- 
tons’, and our Shakspeares. 

Itis a great calamity for Litera- 
(ure, and an obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of humanrefinement, for 
men of talent and experience, in 
this seculum luxuriosum, when the 
mass of ratioual beings trust to their 
senses for all their gratifications, 
should consume so large a portion of 
that most valuable of earthly trea- 
sure, Time, in torturing their fan- 
cies either to shape unreal things ; 
or pervert their taste and genius with 
productions, that like the ephemera 
of the flood, flutter but an hour, and 
then sink into eternal oblivion. We 
will not withhold from Mr. Moore 
his merited meed of praise. We 
wish to see him descend from the 
clouds and re-enter the shepherd’s 
vallies ; there under flowery alders, 
or the bending willow with garland 
crowned, view natural things, and 
midst wild flowers and verdures, 
bright and flowmg streams, catch 
with his own oaten reed “ new 
inspiration from the pastoral scene. 


PILI AF 
Once Happy Pair. 


Once happy pair!---in proud Boxuara’s 
groves, 

Who had not heard of their first youthful 
loves? 

Born by that ancient 
its spring 

inthe Dark Mountains swiftly wandering, 

Knrich'd by every pilgrim brook that 
shines 

With relics from BucHarta’s ruby mines, 

Aud lending to the Caspian haif its 
strength 


In the cold Lake of Eagles sinks at 


flood, which from 


length ;--- 

There, on the banks of that bright river 
born, 

The flowers, that hung above its wave at 
morn, 
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Bless’d not the waters, as they murmur’d 
| by, 

With holier scent and lustre, than the sigh 
And virgin glance of first affection cast 
Upon their youth’s smooth current, as 

it pass‘d! 

But war disturb’d this vision---far away 
From her fond eyes, summon'd to join 





th’ array 


Of Prersia’s warriors on the hills of | 


THRACE, 
The youth exchang’d his sylvan dwelling | 
place 
For the rude tent and war-field’s deathful 
clash; 


His Zevica’s sweet glances for the flash 

Of grecian wild-fire, and Love’s gentle 
chains 

For bleeding bondage on Byzantium’s 
plains. 

Month after month, in widowhood of soul 

Drooping, the maiden saw two summers 


roll 
Their suns away---but, ah! how cold 
and dim 


Ev’n summer suns, when not beheld 
with him! 

From time to time ill-omen’d 
came, 

(Like spirit-tongues, muttering the sick- | 
mans name, 

Just ere he dies,---) at length, those | 
sounds of dread | 


Fell withering on her soul, “Azim is 


rumours 


dead !”’ 
Oh grief, beyond all other griefs when 
fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and | 
desolate 


In the wide world without that only tie 
For which it lov’d to live or fear’d to 


die ;--- 

Lorn as the hung-up lute, that ne’er hath 
spoken 

Since the sad day its master-chord was 
broken! 


SPILLS 


The Persian Lilly. 


The Persian lily shines and towers, 
Before the combat’s reddening stain 

Hath fall'n upon her golden flowers. 
Light-hearted maid, unaw’d unmov'd, 
While heaven but spar’d the sire shelov'd, 
Once at thy evening tales of blood 
Uniistening and aloof she stood--- 
And oft, when thou hast pac'd along 

Thy Haram halls with furious heat, 
Hast thou not curs’d ber cheerful song, 

That came across thee, calm and sweet, 
Like lutes of angels, touch'd so near 
Hell's confines, that the damn’d can hear ! 
Far other feelings Love hath brought--- 

Her soul all flame, her brow all sadness, | 





| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
i 
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She now has but the one dear thought, 

And thinks that o'er, almost to madness ! 
Oft doth her sinking heart recal 
His words---‘‘ for my sake weep for all ;” 
And bitterly, as day on day 

Of rebel carnage fast succeeds, 
She weeps a lover snatch'd away 

In every Gheber wretch that bleeds. 
There’s not a sabre meets her eye, 

But with bis life-blood seems to swim ; 
There’s not an arrow wings the sky, 

But fancy turns its point to him. 


PI LDPPIS LS 


The Veil of Cashmere. 


Who has not heard of the Vale 
CasHMERE, 
With its roses the brightest that earth 
ever gave, 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains 
as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over 
their wave? 
to see it a- 
o’er the Lake 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve 
throws, 
Like a bride, full of blushes, 
ling’ring to take 
A last look of her mirror at night ere 
she goes !--- 
When the shrines through the foliage are 
gleaming half shown, 
And each hallows the hour by some rites 
of its own. 
Here the music of pray’r from a minaret 
swells, 
Here the Magian his urn full of perfume 
is swinging, 
And here, at the altar, a zone of sweet 
bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian 
dancer is ringing. 
Or to see it by moonlight,---when mel- 
lowly shines 
The light o'er its palaces, gardens and 
shrines ; 
When the water-falls gleam like a quick 
fall of stars, 
And the nightingale’s hymn from the Isle 
of Chenars 


of 


Oh! sunset,---when warm 


when 


| Is broken by laughs and light echoes 


of feet 

From the cool, shining walks where the 
young people meet.--- 

Or at morn, when the magic of daylight 


awakes 
A new wonder each minute, as slowly 
it breaks, 
_ Hills, cupolas, fountains, call’d forth 
every one 


Out of darkness, as they were just bors 
ot the Sun. 








When the Spirit of Fragrance is up with 
the day, 

From his Haram of night flowers stealing 
away ; 

And the wind, full of wantonness, woes 
like a lover 

The young aspen-trees till they tremble 
all over. 


Original Poetry. ] 





ORIGINAL 


LINES 
Written Impromptu on the Anniversary of the 
Birth Day of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, August 12th, 1817. 
By Mr. Rivers. 
Hail star of Brunswick, with thy splendid 
ray, 
Europe rejoices on thy Natal day! 
Hail star of Brunswick, so supremely 
great, 
Thou Royal Regent of the church and 
state: 
Long may you two, and British Isles 
proclaim, 
The glories of the Regent’s Name 


he 


MORNING. 


How sweet is Morning! 
Then the orb of day rises 
In majesty, 

On wings of light are borne 
His glad commands 

To countless myriads, 

To each a different import, 
But to man 

Far nobler than the rest, 
He does display as "twere 
A ray of heaven ; 

The holy mind, 

Waking from blissful slumbers, 
Views him with rev’rence 
As an imag’d God, 

So clear he marks 

The path of duty ; 

The poet---starting 

From his couch, 

Ideal worlds retire, 

The living scene 

Wraps all his pow’rs 

In admiration, 
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When the East is as warm as the light of 
first hopes, 
And Day with his banner of radiance 
unfurl'd, 
Shines in through the mountainous portal 
that opes, 
Sublime, from that Valley of bliss to 
the world! 


POETRY. 


Till the chain bursts 
And his enraptur’d soul 
Flows into magic verse, 
And forms a link 
Between the mind 


And immortality. 


N.S. H. 


INVITATION TO A FRIEND. 
The meads are still green and their flow- 
rets are gay, 
Tho’ the roses of summer are waning 


away: 

And the groves, scarcely tinted with 
autumn’s rich glow, 

Are mellow’d in beauty, not wither'd in 
woe. 

Let us wander there now, while the 
flow’r decks the glade, 

Ere the minstrels cease, or the foliage 
fade ; 

Let us wander there now, ere the day- 


star has set; 

There are birds on the boughs, there is 
music there yet. 

Not long, and the woods shall be leafless 
and bare, 

And bleak as the desolate path of despair ; 

Where no melody warbles, no beauty 
appears, 

But the chill howling blast and the isicles, 
tears ! 

Let us wander there now, while our spirits 
are gay, 

For our summer of youth is swift waning 
away, 

Let us wander there now, ere the day-star 
has set ; 

There is joy in our hearts, there is music 

J.C. W, 


there yet. 
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A SONNET. 
In defence of the Love of the Olden Time, 
in reply to some Observations on the 


Author’s attachment to old English Lite- 
rature, by the Editor of the British Lady’s 
Magazine, contained in the annou.icement 
to Correspondents in the Ist Namber of the 
New Series.* 


Oft in the curious lore of antique time, 
The tasteful reader beauty may espy, 
Whether, or couched in prose, or stately 
rhyme, 
There will the lover oft’ be found to 
sigh. 
And angel-woman, there, with lustrous eye 
Radiant to gleam, while sparkling 
fancy, there, 
Oft’, to the raptur’d sense gives wings 
to fly 
Thro’ her elysium of conceptions fair, 
With which gross mortal forms can ne'er 
compare ; 
The poet's heaven, where wrapp’d in 
blissful trance, 
He bids a truce to sorrow and to care, 


That to his chosen muse he 
advance. 
So Bacon, Barrow, Brown and Benton 


shine, 
So Milton glows intense, and Shake- 
spear beams divine. 
Gro. Tayior, Vauxhall. July 3, 1817. 
LINES 
Translated from the French of M. Louptiere, 


adiressed to a Lady, an admirer of Pope's 
System of Uptimism. 


By Mr. Rivers. 
Say, lovely charmer of my Soul, 
If perfect good pervades the whole 
Throughout the mortal sphere ? 
If it at all events are just and right 
My tender vows, Oh! do not slight, 
Bat hear thy suppliant’s prayer. 





* Mr. laylor bas ceitaiply misinterpreted 
us in our Note to Correspondents, attached to 
our first Nomber. We affirin, we were never 
angry with the Old School; but cousider their 
literary tre:suies as the mines from whence 
modern writers extract their purest ore. Hut 
our desire is to receive | ommunications which 
suit the form and ‘ress of the living day. We 
made an exception to Mr. J. in our Obser- 
vation, to whom we owe great obiigations. 
There was no necessity of reminding him of 
this necessary and unalterable truth, that the 
busivess of the writer of every period “ is to 
shoot folly as it flies; and catch the living man., 
ners as they rise.” Iihere is a certain “‘ gusto,” 
to every aze, and tho’ wit never changes, he 
must, like if teus, assume a shape to every 
fluctuating epocha. 





may | 











Original Poetry. 


Whatever is, is right, says Pope, 
Hence | indulge a pleasing hope, 

My Julia will prove kind, 

Will heal the wounds her beauty gave, 
With freedom bless her capture slave, 
Add ease my troubled mind. 





PILI FECL LELLLDP 


LINES 
Written in a Garden Grotto belonging to a 
very amiable young married Couple. 
Come! this is Friendsbip’s chosen seat, 
And this is Pleasure’s fairy bower, 
Here Mirth with Innocence may meet, 
And gladness fill the passing hour. 


Here social friends may sometimes sit, 
And softly smiling Beauty rest--- 
Since who for Friendship’s task more fit, 
And who with female charms more 
blest, 
Than he whose kindness spreads this 
grateful shade, 
And she whose fond affection all his 
cares o’erpaid. G.5 


Bridgewater, Aug. 1, 1817. 


SONG TO CHLOE. 
( Anacreontic ). 
Chloe I could ever sip, 
The Nectar on thy dewy Lip! 
The more I sip, I thirstier grow--- 
Such pleasares from the fountain flow. 


Coral is the gate of Sol, 

Whence the beams of morning roll ! 
Thy lip is painted jast the same, 
To shew the power of its flame. 


When the lips meet in compression, 
They impart the soul's expression ; 
More than the lightning of the eye, 
Or feeble language can supply. 


Let the Grecian boast his wine, 
And his ivy crowns divine ; 
Mine’s is a bliss without alloy, 
Chioe’s lips that never cloy. 
W. 
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Polite Arts. 


PQOhL’&éAT.B. ARTS 


** Come and trip it 


as you go 


‘© On the light fantastic toe.” 


A CoMPANION TO THE BAL1-Room. 
By 7. Wilson.* 


The science of gesture and motion, 
or what the Greeks most elegantly 
styled the ** eloquence of the bo- 
dy,’ and which moderns name the 
Science of Dancing, can never ar- 
rive at its standard perfection or 
limits of human ingenuity, unless, 
as in the other branches of human 
knowledge, its elements or consti- 
tuent principles be duly investigated 
and resolved into method. ‘he 
first knowledge to be acquired is a 
thorough acquaintance with the cha- 
racters used in Dancing, to properly 
discriminate the characters of the 
long and short figures, and to adopt 
these figures to their respective mea- 
sures in music. ‘The times or pe- 
riods of the dances should be under- 
stood both by the dancers and the 
musicians, to enable the dancer to 
correct those errors of negligence 
and ignorance of the band, which so 
frequently interrupt the order, and 
occasion confusion in the most po- 
lished assemblies. 


The dancers should likewise be 
well acquainted with the technical 
terms and characters adopted in Mr, 
Wilson’s treatise, which are as fol- 
lows: 

Country Dance Figures are certain 
movements or directions formed on 
the mathematical, circular, semi- 


figure from the rest, and to point 
out to the dancer how much figure 
is to be performed to each strain of 
the music; and likewise to show 
whether the strain is to be repeated 
or not. ‘The bar with one dot de- 
notes, that the strain belonging to 
that part of the figure is to be played 
but once. The bar with two dots 
shews a repetition of the strain. The 
figure or figures placed before each 
bar is the proper quantity to be per- 
‘formed to each strain of the music, 
_to which the Figure Bar refers. The 
|first bar relates to the first strain, 
| the second bar to the second strain, 
| and so on. 

| A strain is that part of an air 
|terminated by a double bar; and 
usually consists in Country Dances, 
of four, eight, or sixteen; sometimes 
it contains 12 bars. Cotiilions have 
occasionally strains of six bars, but 
these are very unfit for Country 
Dance Figures. Country Dance 
‘Tunes mostly consist of two strains, 
| though many are adapted to three, 
four, five, or more strains. 

Strains are frequently styled Parts 
by those ignorant of music; and 
when they mention a tune of two 
parts, the expression means two 
strains. Parts are only the arrange- 
ment of some air for- different in- 
struments ; as the horn and trumpet 
parts, which have no relation to the 
strain. In some airs, particularly 
the Scottish, the last strain will fre- 








circular, waving, and rectilineal 
lines extended to certain lengths, 
to accommodate themselves to tbe 
measure of the strains of the tunes 
of Country Dauces. 


The Figures consist of the whole, 
the long, the short, the progressive, 
&ec. whose forms, lengths and uses 
will be plainly elucidated by Dia- 
grams, in Mr. Wilson’s Complete 
System of English Country Dancing. 

Bars used in dividing :—The Fi- 
gure Bar marked thus — or thus 
— is used to divide one part of a 





* An Essay on the subject of this Work 
appeared in our Old Series for Noy. 1816. 


quently extend to sixteen bars in 
long measure ; but, in reality, it is 
but a repetition of eight bars, with 
some trifling aiteration in the last or 
two last bars, to increase with variety 
the harmony of the composition. 

W hile the regularity of Figure, in 
ithe modern system of Dancing is 
| adhered to, eight bars long measure 
1 *is the greatest length any Strain 
| should be extended, as long figures, 
'| performed gracefully, require only 
‘| that compass of music. It has been 
previously remarked, there are 








* The ‘* Portraits of 
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Monthly Recorder,” 


Woman,” and 
in our present 
number, are composed on this principle. 
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strains composed of sixteen bars, 
long measure, without a division, 
as for instance, “ the Caledonian 
Laddie,” which require two long 
figures; a bar theretore is placed 
with asingle dot, to shew the dancer 
the middle of the strain, and the 
quantity of figure to be performed 
in the first eight bars; which divides 
the tune into two strains of eight 
bars each, for his convenience. The 
same license is alsoassumed in short 
measure, when a strain consists of 
sixteen bars, as a necessary direc- 
tion tor the dancer. The single and 
double figures depend invariably on 
the measure of the respective airs to 
which they are danced: Single 
Figures being only performed to 
short measure repeated, or strains of 
long measure not repeated, as each 
contains within its compass the 
smallest portion of Figure that can 
be adapted to the tune. Double 
figures are several figures placed 
together, equal to twice the quantity 
required in a single figure ; and the 
music for the double figure must be 
repeated in long measure, or played 
twice quite through ; and in short 
measure will require to be played 
twice through, with repeats, as will 
be seen in those examples given 
under the head of Long and Short 
Measure. 

The strain of short measure 
usually contains four bars of com- 
mon time, or eight bars * of 4, or 
French common time repeated; 
though instances occur in composi- 
tions of a fantastical cast, as in 
“Yeo, Yeo,” which contains eight 
bars of common time. But these 
licenses are sparingly used by the 
Composer. The true criterion or 
standard rule, is found by adopting 
a medium from some familiar air, 
such as Del Caro’s Hornpipe, whch 
though it admits of being variously 
expressed in eight bars 4, in four 
bars, or even two bars, common 
time, according to the Composer’s 
fancy. Yet each manner of com- 
position, will contain a_ definite 
length in its strains, which a tolera- 


ble car cannot mistake, and which | 








* The ‘Fugitive Pieces,” and “‘Fashion- 
able Costume,” are instances of this, 














Polite Arts. 


will effectually mark the distinction 
or true length of what is short mea- 
sure, or common time. 

The Short Measure of Triple 
Time consists of four bars in 2, $, 2, 
or eight bars in 3 time, the two last 
of which, 2 & 2 are now seldom 
used in tunes of Country Dances, 
but are excellently adapted to 
Waltzes and Minuets. The same 
number of bars of 2, §, or 4, are 
only repetitions of the foregoing 
times, according to the exploded 
system of adopting crotchets instead 
of quavers. ‘T'wo bars of 4 would 
make a strain of short measure, 
though an experiment of it cannot 
be produced in music. 

A strain of Long Measure is con- 
stituted of eight bars of common 
time. “ Fisher’s Hornpipe” is a 
standard example of this style, each 
strain of which, unrepeated, is a 
strain of long measure in triple time ; 
eight bars in 2, $8, & 3, and of 
course 3, $, & 3, form likewise a 
strain of long measure; as do also 
four bars of 1%, which sometimes 
occur. 

It has been before observed, that 
single figures can only be performed 
to short measure repeated, or long 
measure unrepeated. Whatremains 
now to compleat this elucidation of 
the terms of Dancing, is the laying 
down some examples, to make those 
understand, who might not fully 
comprehend what is before stated 
ot the Caledonian Rant, which con- 
sists of two strains, short measure, 
of common time repeated, in which 
there are four short figures; as, 
swing with right hand round the 
second Couple — allemande — 
lead through the bottom — and 
right and left with the top Couple, 
— “La Bouquette,” which consists 
of two strains of French common 
measure, or 2 repeated; there will 
be likewise four short figures, as in 
the foregoing time, the difference 
marked ; as for example, cross over 
one couple — half figure round the 
third couple — hands four round 
at bottom — and haif poussette — 

When these tunes are played 
twice through with repeats, double 
figures may be set to them in place 
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of single ones ; thus to a tune of two 
strains repeated, short measure, as 
the “ Review,” hey on your own 
promenade three Cou- 
ple = whole poussette = and 
swing corners = Further examples 
are unnecessary, as triple time is so 
thoroughly understood, no mistake 
can occur; and it is only necessary 
to repeat the rule: Every Country 
Dance, provided the strains of the tune 
are properly adapted, have as many 


— 


sides 7 


| 


| 


long figures, and twice as many short 
figures, as there are strains in the | 
music, to constitute a double figure | 


in long measure; the tune 
either be played twice through, or 
each strain repeated. The “ Dorset- 
shire Hornpipe,” double figure, re- 
quires four long figures, thus, hey 
contrary sides — hey on your own 
sides =: whole poussette — and set 
contrary corners 7: that is once 
with the strain repeated; and were 
it played twice through, without the 
strains being repeated, it is obvious 
the figures would be the same. 

Da Capo, when it occurs, signi- 
fies, the tune to which it is attached 
ends with the first strain; and this 
epithet is merely introdnced to save 
the trouble of writing the first strain 
over again, as. in this example: an 
air of two strains, long measure, 
with Da Capo at the end, absolutely 


consists of three strains; a tune of 


three strains is equal to four, &c. 
This character in short measure 
seldom makes any difference in the 
length of the tune, as the first strain 
is usually played twice, the second 


must | 





strain once, and then follows the | 


Capo or first strain. 
therefore is useless, as the second 
strain must necessarily be repeated. 

The terms in the times of Music, 


The Capo | 


*** Allegro, Allegretto, Moderato, | 


—— a 


FASHIONABLE 


Fashionable Costume. 
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, 


Andante,” are absolutely necessary 
prefixes to tunes in the present sys- 
tem of Dancing, to determine the 
proper periods of time the air of a 
dance should be played in, that the 
motion of the figure, and harmony of 
the music, may justly coincide. Be- 
fore the introduction of steps, all 
tunes, whatever their character, 
were played with an amazing ra- 
pidity, to meet the motion of the 
dancers, who had no steps to retard 
their swiftness, or more properly, 
their perpetual motion. 

But since Dancing has acquired 
her dignified station among her sister 
Sciences, and the elements of motion 
have been practically developed, 
various steps, the ingenuity of the 
masters of the science, have con- 
trived to make music, and the elo- 
quent motion of the body, go hand 
in hand, and display all that magic 
of grace and elegance which now 
characterize the attractive ball room. 
The various species of dances re- 
quire different time in the music, 
according to the slowness or quick- 
ness of the steps. Strathspeys, from 
their slowness, are esteemed An- 
dante; Reels are Allegro, from the 
sprightliness of their motion; and 
airs of $ time, having similar steps 
to those in common measure, will 
be slower, or Moderato, which is 
owing to their having but six quavers 
instead of eight in a bar ; 2 has one 
quaver more, and changes to Alle- 
gro. These, by dancers are techni- 
cally termed Irish time; Irish steps 
being adapted to them, which are 
slower in their execution, Further 
remarks on Dancing, and tle mea- 
sure of time, are introduced into 
Mr. Wilson’s preface to the judicious 
compilation, the Companion to the 
Ball Room. 


COSTUME. 


SEPTEMBER, 1817. 


Lobening Dress. 


’ , ; ; ee 
The hair quite plain with tiara, 
comb of pearls: India book muslin 





to mark them 
Ed. 
Vol. I. No. 4, New Series, September, 1817. 


* It is fashionable now 
by Maelzel’s Metronome. 
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dress over a white satin slip, and 
broad vandyke round the bosom; 
the bottom or train of the dress, 
‘our plaits fulling of muslin, and 
tour plaits of broad lace—blue kid 
shoes and gloves. 


Ce 
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Hull Dress, 


Shoulder plaitiug of striped gauze 
edged with white and lilac fringe, 
two rows of plaiting and net, with 
jilac fulling—Medusa cap of blonde 
net, serpentine lilac trimming ; 
plaiting of net under the chin, 
which is worn with or without a 
lappet. 


Hats—Leghorn bonnets, zypsy- 
shaped, turned up a little in front, 
the crown not so high as last month, 
richly trimmed with silk gauzes, and 
decorated profusely with flowers. 
Pearl and Parisian hats shaped like 
the above, and with similar orna- 
ments, are also much in vogue. 






















New Music. 


Robes—A white fine muslin robe, 
cut lower in the neck than last 
month: the body welted, and the 
bottom profusely trimmed—shoes or 
boots bronze colour; aud coloured 
kid gloves. 

Fine figured tissued gauzes of 
arious colours, short full sleeves: 
not worn so low in the neck as last 
month, but richly embroidered at 
bottom with roses—white satin shoes, 
and French kid gloves. 


Pelisses and Spencers—These de- 
corations of the British Fair have 
not the sleeves so fully trimmed as 
lately, and the prevailing colors are 
lilac and Prussian blue. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


i ee 


THE PEASANT OF RAVENBURGH, A 
favorite Kondo, for the Harp or Piato-Forte, 
composed by F.‘I. Klose. 38. 


This indefatigable composer, in 
addition to his other attractions, has 
called in the aid of ornament, by 
giving a beautiful Vignette Title, 
appropriate to the subject. Com- 
paring this with his former pro- 
ductions, we observe a gradual 
improvement; less redundancy, less 
“ straining harsh discords, and un- 
pleasing flats,” and more of natural 
simplicity. 


O PESCATOR DELL’ONDA, with Vari- 
ations for the Piano-Forte; composed ancl 
dedicated to Mrs. Chapman, of Maida-llouse, 
by Pupil, Miss Jane Waite, 


Is. 6d. 


her grateful 


This effusion of a youthful mind, 
susceptible of gratitude, will no 
doubt be received by its votary with 
kindred sensations. The Themais 
simple, and harmonized according 
to the strict rules of composition; 
the subject is well preserved 
throughout, yet taste and feeling are 
not wanting in the progress of the 
five Variations, of which it consists. 
To expect elaborate science from a 


performed at the English Opera. 








Tyro, at a Boarding School, would 
be unreasonable. A few more sum- 
mers added to the eleven she has 
passed, may give an increased attrac- 
tion to the offspring of her yet 
unfledged Muse. 


‘TIS LOVE IN THE HEART. The admired 
Rondo, sung by Mr. Horn, in the Election, as 
The words 
byS. I. Arnold, Esq. composed by C. E. Horn, 
1s. 6d. 

Much pains has been taken with 
this Song, and with good success. 
Yethow diflicult is it to steer clear 
of other men’s thoughts! Is not 
the first bar exactly like “ O listen 
to the voice of love?” The elabo- 
ration shews much taste and a 
thorough knowledge of effect. 


BESIDE THE LOW GROT, sung by Mrs. 
T. Cooke, at Drury Lane Theatre, and Miss 
M‘Alpine, at Covent Garden. 
Mr. T. Cooke. 1s. 6d. 

This admired Baliad, which has 
the happy lot of being sung at both 
houses, is a very good sample of 
Mr. Cooke’s powers in the amorose 
manner. The compass and execn- 
tion is favourable to Lady Singers 
in general, 


Lhe music by 
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‘Allegro 
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DOUBLE FIGURE (Each strain repeated ) 
Hey contrary sides “" Hey on your own sides I Whole poussette == 
Lead thro the bottom & turn your Partner. Ky 
“FUGITIVE PIECES” 
~~ ~~ al — an i = . " " 
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Allegretto 

















dolce 





SOUBLE FIGURE (Each strain repeated ) 
The 3 Ladies lead round the 3 Gent: ™ The 3 Gent: lead round the 3 Ladics 


Lead down the middle up again turn your partner "= And lead outsides "™ 
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“FASHIONABLE COSTUME (By a Lady ) 
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Con Spirito 
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SINGLE FIGURE (Tune played straight thro’ & DaCapo) 
Whole figure at top = =Promenade 3 Couple Ps Lead down the mid_ 
dle up again allemande *& 
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DOUBLE FIGURE ( Each strain re pe ated ) 


Cast off 2CusPst RU honds across with the 2° Cu: LO hands back again'St Leo 
down the middle up again lead thro’ the top "™& hands round ¢: back aygain®* 













CALDER FAIR, a Divertimento for the 
Piano-Forte, composed by T. H. Butler. 2s. 


This popular ‘Tune is handled in 
the nature of a Rondo, according to 
the manner of Lewie Gordon, by 
the same composer; itis gay and 
chearful, and cannot fail to please 
that part of our readers who delight 
in light, airy musie. 


THREE WALTZES, forthe Piano-Forte, in 
the German style, by P. C. H. Potter, 
2s. 6d. 

After the variety of styles in 
Walizes, we are glad to revert to the 
original German. But itis easier to 
gain the style than the essence of 
fine writing ‘The outline of these 
may be German; but the essence 
must be much more a la Mozart, to 
satisfy a fastidious public, already 
crammed almost to plethora with 
Waltzes. 


LA BIONDINA IN GONDOLFITA. A 
the Piano 
Forte, with an Accompaniment for the Flute 


favourite Air, with Variations for 
ab libitum, composed and dedicated to his 
friend, Joseph Mazzinghi, Esq. by T- Latour, 
Pianiste to the Prince Regent. 

This has already been beautifully 
set by Tergetti. Yet by a judicious 
change of the key, the mode, and 
the measure, Mr. Latour has con- 
trived to strike out much origin- 
ality, which, together with its being 
easier than the former, will no doubt 
bring it into notice as a stock piece. 


a 


‘TWAS HIS OWN VOICE. Recitative and 
Air from “ Lalla Rookh,” written by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 
son, Mus. Doc. 28. 

To shew what powerful effect 
may be produced by a few simple 
notes, is the peculiar privilege of 
genius. Whoever tries this air will 
soon perceive that it is indited by 


The Music by Sir John Steven- | 


Political Perspective. 
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more, but leave our fair readers to 
warble out these delightful words : 


’T was his own voice— 
She conld uot err— 
Throughout the breathing world’s extent ; 
There was but ONE such voice for her 
So soft—so eloqnent. 


Oh! sooner shall the rose of May 
Mistake his own swect nightingale ; 

And te some meaver minstrel’s lay 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil, 

Than love shall ever doubt a tone, 

A breath of his beloved one ! 


“ OH LADIES BEWARE,” sung by Miss 
Turner; “ The Banner of Battle, sung by 
Mr. Cogan; “ Farewell to Love,” sung by 
Mrs. Childe; ‘‘ Mottoes, or Mankind are alb 
Scramblers,” sung by Mr. Taylor; “ Siguior 
Sol Ta Tink a Tink,” sung by ditto, composed 


by John Parry. 18. 6d- each. 


We have here a fresh shoal of 
songs just come up. Mr. Parry’s 
muse seems very prolific ; and, tho’ 
his songs are not fated to be sung at 
Vauxhall this season, and with un- 
bounded applause of course; yet, 
like Dolly Tearsheet, in the Re- 
cruiting Officer, he is determined 
not to lose his “ teeming time,” 
and has therefore put forth his usual 
quota of summer music. 


LES SURVANTES, No I. Sonate pour le 
Forte Piano, composeé & dediée a Monsieur 
le Baron Nicolas de Kruft, par J- Cramer. 
Op. 57. 


5S. 


We know not how sufficiently to 
express our admiration of this learn- 
ed and elaborate work. Whether 
we view it in the light of a chro- 
matic exercise, a study of modula- 
tion, or a brilliant display, it is in all 
these points equally excellent.— 
While Mr. Cramer, in his retire- 
ment, free from the bustle and per- 
plexity of teaching, continues to 
put forth such pieces as this, we may 
hail his retreat as a happy circum- 


a master-hand. We sliall say no |} stance for the musical world. 
——_g___ 
POLITICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
(ON Se ee 


Old World,---The British Empire. 
When we cast our eyes on the 


| 


whose welfare, like the ruddcrless 
ship in a storm, tossed by the 


Continent of Europe, and behold || waves, depends upon the capricés 
a mass of 140 millions of human || of a few individuals, who own no 


beings without representation, and | law but their sovereign wills; and 
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who raise virtue and talent, or crush 
them in the dust, according to the 
humor of their passions, or influence 
of the court creatures that surround 
them. We quickly retreat from the 


gloomy prospect, and looking with © 


pious emotion to the skies, bless the 
Great endower of man’s preroga- 
tives we are inhabitants of these 
blissful islands, where Liberty still 
burns her sacred flame, and waves 
her white banner o’er the heads of 
her children. Every state of the 
Continent once was as free as our- 
selves ; but ambition and supersti- 
tion ravished the prize, and they 
are become nations of headless men, 
having neither freedom of action, 
or freedom of thought. It is a truth, 
eternal as the light of Heaven, that 
the passion of power is tyranny; 
and only British intelligence and 
British spirit have preserved Li- 
berty her jast asylum in the Old 
World. If her sacred fire should 
expire here, then will human hap- 
piness be a complete wreck. Man, 
without her vital heat, like a flower 
in the shade, feeble and odourless, 
loses all his energies. What nation 
was ever great without her succour- 
ing light? The times of renown in 
every state have been those when 
they possessed liberty. Glory faded in 
Greece; aud Rome, when her altars 
were overturned by tyranny. And 
why do British actions in modern 
days surpass the world’s? From the 
spirit infused in the breasts of her 
heroes by Liberty, and the fatidical 
stone of her altar is the representa- 
tion of the people in the legislature. 
Of this Britons never can be deprived 
Man is baptized a_ afresh—intelli- 
gence has reached the cottage—glit- 
ter no longer amuses their senses : 
they have perceived the splendor of 
their birthrights, and will assert 
them. Our political attitude, by the 
ascendancy of Russian influence on 
the Continent, is somewhat altered. 
In their overjoyed senses at the 
peace, Ministers, in their largesses 
to Russia of the prizes of kingdoms, 
forgot their prudence; and if they 
suffer her to possess a footing in 
Minorca, the consequences may 
prove serious. We seem to forget 
that our strength lies in our fins; 





















































Political Perspective. 


that there is a grampus growing in 
the western waters that soon will be 
of a prodigious size. Let us not neg- 
lect our natural feature of defence, 
our Navy, which has gained us all 
our battles, and which can only de- 
fend our numerous and extensive 
foreign possessions. 


Sweden. 


In the northern constellation of 
kingdoms, Sweden increases in 
brightliness, and casts a splendor 
on the Baltic wave. She will, as in 
the brilliant periods of the Great 
Gustavus, and his daughter, Chris- 
tina, assume a distinguished rank in 
the councils of nations. Her conti- 
guity, the intelligence and spirit of 
her suns, when animated by a great 
example, renders her a formidable 
check on the Gothic greatness of the 
Muscovite empire. ‘The glory and 
welfare of states emanate from the 
wisdom of their governments. The 
present arbitrator of the Scandina- 
vian destinies is a soldier, whom’ 
she wants. In his gradations of life, 
he has seen man in his unmasked 
state; and now views things with his 
own eyes, and measures them by his 
own wisdom, It is not improbable 
but that Sweden may furnish, at 
no distant day, another Salvator of 
European liberty ; as she did in the 
person of Adolphus, whose blood, 
on the plains of Lutzen, sealed the 
Protestant religion. There is one 
memorable feature of intellizgeuce 
from Stockholm—the Speech of} the 
Crown Prince to his son on his as- 
suming his majority: ‘‘ My son, the 
security of the throne is in the re- 
spect monarchs observe to the rights 
of their subjects. 


Denmark, 


In her diminished stature, pre- 
sents no particular feature of intel- 
ligence. 

Russia , 

Too powerful for the long repose 
of Europe before the French war, 
by the accession of the Duchy of 
Warsaw in the heart of Europe, 
has reached that controling station 
on the continent, which Napoleon, 
in the acmé of his glory scarcely pos- 
sessed. Herself unassailable by the 








powers of Europe, has avenues from 
her boundless provinces open to all 
the kingdoms of Europe; and should 
the Cabinet of England permit her 
the possession of 
island and port of Minorca, in the 
Mediterranean, she will soon, from 
the Crimea and Forests of the Black 
Sea, gather a navy, controling to our 
Levant trade, and dangerous to the 
nations on her borders. She will 
also be in the centre of the Old 
World, and, with her triple sceptre, 
with one movement, will shake the 
three continents. Politicians must 
know that from the days of Peter 
the Great, agression and conquest 
are the ruling springs of the Peters- 
burgh Cabinet. ‘The balance of 
power in Europe, so much talked of 
by statesmen, is rendered, by Rus- 
sian aggrandizement, an ignis fa- 
tuus. Is not Prussia her dependent? 
the petty German states satellites 
to her influence? Does not the 
Turk tremble beneath her sabre? 
Does not she impress the councils 
of the greater courts of the Conti- 
nent? And has she not (for reasons 
best known to herself), made a 
more intimate treaty with the Ame- 
ricans than any other states? It 
is impolitic either to allow her, or 
the other European States, to send 
troops to Spanish America, or make 
any fresh naval settlement out of her 
empire. 


Prussia. 


The only news of interest from 
Berlin is the journey of the Prussian 
monarch to Paris. This is not a 
mere tour of curiosity; something 
is meant more than meets the ear. 
In fact, the peace of the Continent 
seems to promise no long duration, 
though anointed with the unction of 
the holy alliance. Time’s obstetric 
power will soon produce births 
forming in the womb of futurity, that 
will again agitate and desolate the 
ill-fated Old World. 


Turkey. 


This country, always the theatre 
of insurrections, massacres, and 
plague, in tempora pacis; and _ its 
Sultan or Sovereign like the latter 


Roman Emperors, were governed | 


the capacious | 
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by their Pretorian Guards, the mere 
paupon of the janissaries or soldiers 
of the Seraglio, has experienced 
another dreadful tumult in their 
capital, through the turbulence of 
these guards, who are the constant 
scourge of Constantinople, and the 
terror of the whole Empire. This is 
the only intelligence worthy our re- 
gard from the Porte. 


Austria 


Is an Empire of the greatest 
physical strength, next to Russia 
on the Continent of Europe, and 
would be mighty, if directed by 
that prompt energy which charac- 
terises other states; but there is in 
her deliberations that fastidious de- 
lay, that in her quarrels with weaker 
powers, as the experiments of history 
prove, she is beaten by piece-meal, 
though half her energies under 
prompt direction would render her 
irresistible. ‘The house of Austria 
is much indebted, notwithstanding 
her past sufferings, to gallic con- 
quests she has acquired by her 


| enemies reverses, the sovereignty 


of the greatest and fairest portion of 
Italy and the control of the whole. 
But the ostentation of her action, 
loses those advantages which a more 
active policy would secure to her. 
The protest of the Ex-Empress of 
France, is an extraordinary, but 
well written state paper; and there 
is no doubt, but its objects one day 
may be putin operation. After the 
deaths of the present incumbents 
to the French crown, (and there is 
but little prospect of infant heirs) 
Napoleon the younger may cherish 
the hope of succeeding one day 
to his father’s throne. 


Kingdom of the Netherlands. 


Though no peculiar political ener- 
gies or national views are developed 
by the intelligence from Brussels— 
the Flemmings have the gratification 
and advantage of beholding English 
dissipation, and receiving large sums 
of English money, from the swarms 
of loungers, who turn their backs 


| upon the distresses of their own 


| 


country, and feel not pleasure in their 
sensual feasts, 
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France. 


This country, punish’d beyond pre- 
eédent by the united swords of Eu- 
rope, seems by the news from the 
éapital to be healing from her 
wounds: and, to assume a more 
settled aspect, by a royal ordinance, 
a quota of the officers of the dis- 
banded army of the Luire are to be 
incorporated in the royal new raised 
regiments.—This intelligence  be- 
speaks a confidence uf the monarch 
in the loyalty of these veterans, and 
the tranquillity of the new order of 
things. Lt has been rumoured in the 
prints of the day, a fifta part of the 
army of observation was to be with- 
drawn. This is now denied; stated 
on the authority of Marshal Wel- 
lington’s advice to the allied cabi- 
nets. ‘This counteraction forms a 
paradox for the politician. Either the 
French people are still most averse 
to the ruler forced upon them by the 
bayonets of the allies, and the old re- 
stored dynasty is still unstable (which, 
if the case, God only knows when 
England will be relieved of her ex- 
pences) that a secret continental 
alliance is formed by the French 
King, and thatit might be dangerous 
to the peace of Europe to withdraw 
the troops; or it isa political ex- 
cuse, to continue a standing army 
so injurious to the sunken resources 
of England, aud painfully oppres- 
sive to her loyal subjects. The 
Marshal is an eye-witness of the 
actions of France; asa statesman he 





can duly appreciate cvents, and as 
a soldier will always support the 
honor and welfare of his country, 
in his diseretion the country will 
confide. ‘The news from Paris, that 
fluttering sphere of dissipation and 
folly, speak of fetes holy and un- 
holy, installations of old monks, the 
blessing of putrified bones, and other 
bagatelles, too trifling and risible 
for the atiention of the judicious 
and enlightened British reader. 


Spain. 

It is manifest, the spirit of cun- 
ning, if not the spirit of wisdom, | 
burns bright in the fogs of the | 
Spanish councils. Her late close alli- 
ance with Russia, warranted by the 
change of the tone of the latter, is 
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formed for the express purpose of 
sending the Muscovite on an un- 
natural crusade to the New World, 
to plunge their barbarous faulchion 
into the noble bosom of Freedom ; 
and rivet again the loosened fetters 
of those brave men, who escaped 
from the tyranny and vice of the 
old continent, obey the dictates 
of Nature in asserting the privi- 
leges of their birth-right, and raise 
the peaceful altars of liberty in the 
eternal flowery groves of the Western 
World. Humanity shudders at tie 
deed. God watcheth the event, and 
will interpose his shield for their 
safety. The Pope has allowed his 
Catholic Majesty to open the coffers 
of the clergy for the service of the 
state. The only intelligence rerceived 
(excepting the Prophecy of the Re- 
surrection of Royalty in America, 
in the Madrid Journal is, the am- 
nesty by which one of the celebrated 
actors in the cortes is pardoned, and 
elevated to a distinguished office. 
There is a mention of a change in 
the ministry; but the change is only 
a change of courtiers by intrigue; and 
not a selection of men, whose hearts 
are willing, and whose heads are clear 
and able, to give counsel to a Mo- 
narch for his own happiness and the 
welfare of his people. 
Portugal. 


The Portuguese intelligence con- 
firm the suppression of the revolt of 
Perambuco, one of the Brazilian 
Provinces; and letters from Lisbon 
of a political nature, intimate the 
constant ingratitude of foreign na- 
tions to England, a decline of British 
influence in the Portuguese Councils, 


New World— American States. 
The changes that unexpectedly 








happen in political societies, like 
those occasioned by the elements 
on the physical world ; and expe- 
rience has proved republics are 
more transient than monarchies — 
Yet, whoever consults the structure 
of the American constitution, wiil 
perceive that judicious delegation 
of limited trust from the several 
States to the federal government, 
and the retention of certain sove- 
reign riglits to each particular state, 
that form such checks the one 








upen the other, it may be com- 


| 
| 
| 


pared to the gravitation of a supe- | 


rior planet and its satellites, their 
several motions forming the har- 
mony and weliare of the whole ; and 
should this Republic extend all over 
the Continent, its several portions 
endued with its own sovereignty 
would form so many additional stars 
to the federal orrery, and by multi- 
plying its strength increase its dura 

bility. America will augment her 
commerce in a tenfold ratio, when 
the gloomy fetters of her southern 
hemisphere are broken, and the 
children of the Sun, led by Liberty, 
shali make a second Eden of those 
forests of Nature, and the ports of 
her shores are opened to every 
stranger of the old world. 


South America 


has heard on her enslaved plains the 
cheering calls of liberty ! and burst- 
ing her fetters, with an unparalleled 
courage against discipline and sira- 
tagem, with bare bosom, and sword 
in her nerved hand, has nearly 
driven her cruel oppressor trom her 
shores. She must succeed; for it is 
not a local emotion, but the song of 
'reedom shouted from province to 
province, and victory succeeds vic- 
tory, as rapid as her banners can 
fly to the hostile field. Noble bo- 
soms, that feel the fire of liberty! 
and know her great rewards, rush 
from the Old World to strengthen 
her ranks and direct her councils; 
and the Emperor of Russia, (which, 
for the bonor of his well-earned 
character, and the sake of hu- 
manity, we hope he will not pour 
his armies of Muscovites to assist 
the Spaniards in covering with 
slaughter the fields of the patriots. 
Oppression and 
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succeed ; the theatre is too wide, 
the cause too sacred, and the eman- 
cipated too numerous, ever to be 
again compelled to slavery, and to 
forget the rights of man. 


GP PIALI LP 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AAA 


The harvest, which is very abun- 
dant, has already felt the keen edge 
o: the sickle, and numbers of acres 
of wheat in bearded ranks, wait only 
io be hardened by the sun to be 
hauled into the barn. ‘The farmer 
may dismiss his fears of bad weather, 
at least for the early crops; there 
is every prospect of settled weather 
until the equinox. The rains have 
as yet only increased the fractifica- 
tion of the corn, and a few sunshiny 
days would mature the greater por- 
tion of the crops. Commerce begins 
to stir; and our cheerfulness would 
be imereased, if there were not so 
many emigrations to the Continent, 
to spend theirmoney and waste their 
constitution ; and whilst they murder 
time in Gallia’s or soft Italia’s bow- 
ers, how many British hearts pine 
at home for want of employment, 
through theirabsence. Lord Castle- 
reagh has had his hand terribly 
lacerated in endeavouring to make 
a peace between a German dog 
and one of John Bull’s breed. We 
are sorry for his lordship’s hurt; but 
should be happy to observe this re- 
formation in the British manners— 
increasing aflection to the human 


‘species, and less to the animal; 


parrots, monkeys, cats and dogs, 
are greater favorites with many, 
and better fed, than numbers of 
human beings, whose reason in- 
creases the pain of their wants and 


crnelty will not |) distresses. 
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THE OPERA. 





ce 


Respieere exemplar vitz morumque.” 


Horace. 





KING’S THEATRE, OPERA HOUSE. 

On the 12th this theatre closed, 
after a season of as much exertion 
on the part of the managers, and as 


i] 


ardent support on that of the public 
as we recollect for many years.— 
However foreigners, unacquainted 
with the country, may claim for 
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themselves a monopoly of taste, and 
an exclusive perception of musical 
beauties, the encouragement, the 
pleasure, the enthusiasm with which 
the charming productions of Mozart 
have been received, are a proof 
that, though wanting, perhaps, the 
delicacy of the Italian ear, we still 
can admire all that is sublime or 
pathetic—all that is touching and 
tender in this charming art, I/ Don 
Giovanni, though repeated so often 
in the course of the season, did not 
appear to lose any of its attractions 
towards the close. It was performed 
several times, and each repetition 
seemed only to discover new sources 
of pleasure and stronger proofs of 
excellence ; combinations of sound 
which appeared “ beyond the reach 
of art,” which, by turns, depressed, 
and elevated, cheered and saddened, 
soothed and agitated, chilled and 
inflamed the mind. When we re- 
flect upon the extraordinary genius 
that appears through every part of 
this unrivalled performance, it ap- 
pears matter of surprise that it 
should so long have remained a 
stranger to our taste. Full of tragic 
grandeur and pathetic sofiness, of 
lofty expression, and imploring ten- 
derness, of love, and joy, and la- 
mentation, in speaking of the great 
master by whom it was produced, 
one would be tempted to exclaim 
with the poet: 


Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air. 


The public are greatly indebted 
to the manager, whu has, with every 
necessary preparation to ensure their 
success, brought forward the com- 
positions of Mozart. All, however, 
are not of equal excellence. It is 
not perhaps possible that they could 
be so. ‘The high inventive exertion 
of musical, like poetical genius, is 
so exhausting; it is followed by 
such lassitude of nerve—such still, 
though delightful satisfaction of 
mind ; and sometimes such despair 
of higher, or even of equal success, 
that fancy must find it difficult to 
spread it's wing anew and prepare 
for flight into undiscovered regious. 

Clemenza di Tito was pertormed 
in the course of this, as it was last 
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month. It is not equal to Don 
Giovanni: none, however, but Mo- 
zart, could have produced it. The 
music is its principal, we might say 
its only charm. ‘Though the pro- 
duction of Metastasio, it has little 
of poetry but the measure; and 
though the occasion which brought 
it into existence might well be sup- 
posed to give inspiration to a poet, 
itis cold, and nerveless, and unele- 
vated, without plot, without enthu- 
siasm, almost without nature. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that it was a work of command, im- 
posed upon the poet by an authority 
with which he could not refuse com- 
pliance; and imposed too under 
circumstances, which, by giving too 
powerlul excitement to his mind, 
might have produced only a feverish 
aspiration after greatness, without 
the intervals of calmness that are 
necessary to attain it. We hardly 
know any poetical production of 
much merit that has been drawn 
frum a man of genius, either by the 
injunction of power, or the solicita- 
tion of friendship. What Pope has 
said of love, may, with much more 
justice, be said of genius— 


Love, light as air, at sight of human ties 
Spreads its light wings, and in a moment flies. 


There is an elevation of senti- 
ment, an independance of thought, 
almost an indiflerence to please, 
necessary to the mind of a poet.— 
He is either chilled by command, or 
too much agitated by the desire to 
please. He should have no di- 
rectors but his taste, his fancy, and 
his aflections. Upon these princi- 
ples, we are willing to excuse the 
failure of Metastasio in the part of 
Clemenza di Tito, which belongs to 
him. Madame Pasta, Comporesi, 
Foder, and the other performers 
who bore a part in the labour of this 
month at the King’s Theatre, ac- 
quitted themselves with great abi- 
lity. Their merits and defects are 
now too well known to need the 
notice of criticism. There was no 
novelty brought forward since our 
last number, except a Regoutsance 
on the last night, in honor of the 
Prince Regent's birth day. It was 
composed for the particular purpose 
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by Mr. Kelly. On the curtain being 
raised, a splendid display of brilliant 
scenery struck the view with some- 
thing like magic effect. It was the 
representation of an Asiatic temple, 
fronted by an arch of extensive 


span. with some columns scattered | 


round it. 
temple sustained the vocal and in- 


The battlements of the | 


| 


strumental performers belonging to | 
the theatre. The most distinguished | 


for talent moved with solemnity to- 


wards the front of the stage, pre- | 
ceded by banners of rich and splen- | 


did decoration, with the 
G, P. R. and other devices. 


initials | 
The 
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whole band then commenced with 
powerful and grand effect the piece 
composed for the purpose of doing 
honor to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. ‘They were accom- 
panied by thirty trumpeters; and 
we have scarcely ever witnessed 
any thing in music which left bebind 
it so deep and thrilling an impres- 
sion. The appearance of the stage 
was splendid beyond description. 
It appeared one blaze of light, 
ascending in amphitheatrical grada- 
tion. The rejoutsance met with the 
most enthusiastic reception. 
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ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

As the two great sources of dra- 
matic attraction, Drury Lane, and 
Covent Garden, were closed during 
the present month, the public are 
dependant for theatrical amuse- 
ment upon the English Opera House, 
and the other summer theatre; both 
were equally zealous and equally 
successful in the production of new 
pieces and the revival of old. To 
supply the varying demands of pub- 
lic taste, and hold out new attrac- 
tions to public curiosity—to encou- 
rage the efforts of genius, and repress 
the ‘etensions of dulness—to afford 
means for the excitement of inno- 
cent mirth, without admiting the 
advances of immorality, are the 
duties which we conceive a ma- 
nager to be subject to; and it is the 
business of criticism, to see how 
they have been performed: at the 
same time, that we would exclude 
the suggestions of malignant seve- 
rity, or the sickly delicacy of affected 
refinement, we think that, among 
the exertions of a public writer, 
which are soon doomed to perish, 
there are none more proper, none 
more important, than those which 
are employed upon the Drama. The 
English Opera, iu particular, merits 
attention ; lest the soft and seducing 
allurements of music may be made 
the vehicle of impious or indelicate 


sentiment. The amorous poetry of 
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any country, and of which an opera 
must, in a great measure consist, 
has, no doubt, a considerable in- 
fluence upon its morals ; the subject 
of it is such, as is naturally attrac- 
tive to youthful minds; and, if it be 
conveyed in too great voluptuous- 
ness of language, or with too bold 
an obtrusion of objects, it only be- 
comes an instrument of seduction, 
and an excitement to impure desire. 
It is to be regretted that the song 
writers of modern times, if they 
have not indulged in all the gross- 
ness of antiquity, have, perhaps 
done no less mischief by a certain 
slyness of allusion to impure objects, 
which, though not brought forward 
in uncovered obscenity of speech, 
inevitably leads to obscenity of 
thought. A long poem, even though 
its tendency may be mischievous, 
cannot be attended with evil to 
many, because many will not read 
it; but the sentiment, good or bad, 
which is conveyed in a few lines, 
and in a manner pleasing te the 
fancy, takes strong hold upon the 
mind, and operates with an influence 
very powerful, though frequently 
unnoticed. ‘The danger is much 
increased, when wantonness of lan- 
guage is accompanied with the al- 
lurements of music. We frequently 
hear the charming powers, both of 
voice and instrument, employed in 
the conveyance of sentiments so 
unfit for the ear of youth and 
pd 
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delicacy, that it is to be wondered at 
how they could ever have been to- 
lerated where chastity was at least 
not considered acrime. As to the 
poetry of our operas and musical 
farces, it is in general so destitute of 
any merit, that, except at the thea- 
tres, it is never an object of notice. 
In the musical part of our theatrical 
pieces we have been more success- 
ful than in the poetieal. “ Lydian 
airs” are often to be met with; but 
how rarely are they 


married to immortal verse : 


how rarely even to verse, which 
Milton, though much too humble 
for immortality, aspires at least to 
the praise of not increasing the 
means of seduction--of not furnishing 
with a text the missionaries of pro- 
fligacy. We are not so moukish or 
so methodistical as to exclude from 
song the sentiment of love; but let 
it be conveyed with purity, and not 
in the profligate language of a rake, 
or the lascivious innuendo of a 
seducer. Society still we think ad- 
mits of all that is unstained, and 
inspiring, and ennobling the passion ; 
though the time of its heroic raptures 
is gone by, when beauty secluding 
itself from public view, by delicacy, 
by piety, by romantic chastity, and 
by difficulty of access, became more 
an object of adoraiion than desire. 
The Persian Hunters, or the Rose 
of Gurgistan, a sort of pastoral 
opera lately brought forward at 
this theatre, continues still to be 
represented and received ; at least 
without any vehement 
disapprobation. If we were to 
form an opinion of this performance, 
from the perusal of the diurnal or 
weekly criticism which succeeds 
every new production, we should 
feel much difficulty in coming to a 
conclusion upon its merits. It is, 
by turns, according to the taste or 
temper of the persons who have 
criticized it, the best or the worst; 
the most lively, or the most dull; 
the most unimpassioned, or the most 
poetical of all pastoral operas. It 
is perhaps an injustice to talent to 
form a judgment on its ellorts, 
from the cold and careless view 
that is taken of them. by those 


marks of 
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who toil in the nightly service ot 
the theatres, who produce their 
remarks with haste, and give them 
to the public with indifference, 
because, being unknown, they have 
no fear for repuiation, and perform- 
ing what they think a task, it is too 
often executed under the influence 
of irritation. Knowing this, we 
were little influenced in our con- 
clusions upon this piece by what 
we have read respecting its merits 
or its defects. It is written in blank 
verse; and a Mr. Noble is the 
author, evidently a person of im- 
proved mind and cultivated taste, 
of poetical habits and classic ac- 
quirement; with something eastern 
in his imagination, and of course 
lofty and romantic in his concep- 
tions. The perusal of the Persian 
Hunters is the source from whence 
we draw these conclusions as to 
Mr. Noble’s character. ‘The story 
is conducted with too much intri- 
cacy; and, in representation, is 
sometimes involved in such a cloud 
of things and persons, that it is not 
easy for a spectator to find his way 
amid the wilderness of wants with 
which he finds himself surrounded. 
Hamet, the sultan of Tauris, comes 
upon a hunting expedition to the 
mountains of Georgia, determined 
to resign himself to the pleasures of 
the chace, and withdraw his mind 
from the allurements of love, and 
all the unfeeling seductions of the 
seraglio. In the course of the 
pursuit in which he and his party 
are engaged, the Sultan, in passing 


a rock, is wounded with his own 


spear, and lies bleeding and unat- 


tended upon the verge of a dan- 


| gerous precipice. 
_herdess of exquisite 


Zodaiya, a shep- 
beauty and 
pastoral manners, unstained by 
intercourse with the werld, and 
burning with all the pure sympathies 
of nature, meets him in this moment 
of romantic distress, and admi- 
nisters to his wants with a most 
captivating tenderness, binding up 
his wounded arm with her scarf. 
A muisal passion is the conse- 
quence of this accidental meeting; 
and the sultan rejoices that he is 
the object of a disinterested attach- 
ment, Zodaiya being yet ignorant 
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of his rank. He discovers that a 
band of tartars are in the neigh- 
bourhood ; anu, to avoid their hos- 
tility, which was nnplacable against 
him on account of Zelinda, one of 
their women, who had been forced 
away, and lodged in the harem, 
he takes refuge in the cottage of 
Lescha, the supposed mother of 
Zodaiya. Abcassan, the lover of 
Zeiinda, and Hatucar her brother, 
appear at the head of this desperate 
band, burning with all the fury of 
resentment, and determined upen 
bloody vengeance against the Per- 
sians; even though Zelinda had beeu 
set at liberty some time betore, 
without any violation of her person 
or her hovour. The attendants of 
Hamet meet the tartars, and alter 
a short conflict force them to fly. 
Zodaiya, the shepherdess, is seized 
by the order of the sultan aad 
conveyed to his palace. Hatucar 
is a furious character, at war with 
the world, ms friend, his sisier, 
his attendants, in short with all 
mankind, ‘The source of this 
misanihrophy is an only daughter, 
who, in the days ef cinidhood had 





been withdrawn, either by force 

or stealth from ber parents and | 
her home. In the midst of his 

raving against those who had been 

the authors of his mistortane, the 

sound of atrumpe announces the | 
approach of an enemy, and the | 
Persians appear. Haiucar rashes | 
to the conflict, jomed by Abcassan | 
and the rest of his band ; but being 
overpowered, they are taken pri- 
soners and conveyed to the sultan’s 
palace. Here Hatuear discovers 
his beloved child im the person of 
the shepherdess whose tenderness 
had wun the heart of Hamet: ali 
parties of course are immediately 
turned into joy and friendship. ‘The | 
father of Zodaiya and all those | 
who had toliowed his fortunes are | 
released and luaded with honours 
and prefermeuts. 

Such is the outline of the story. 
It required no great effort of inven- 
tion to bring these circumstances 
together for the drama of this and | 
every other country, and holds out 
numerous specimens of eastern | 
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ravished fronr their friends; of fu- 
rious tartars and gentile shepherd- 
essess, But these persons are now 
before us. with the assistance of 
blank verse, which is rather a novel 
thing in pastoral drama; and we 
will not affect to be so refined in 
taste—so full of Milton and Siake- 
spear, as to say, that we are not 
pleased with what Mr. Noble has 
done. 


The music is new, and attributed 
to Mr. Horn. It must have been 
a work of considerable time, for 
the songs are numerous. We can- 
not say that it works any miracles 
upon the heart ; but there are many 
parts that are honourable to the 
taste and the industry of the com- 
poser. The first song by Mr Pear- 
man, in the character of Abcassan, 
was received with high and de- 
served approbation. It was exe- 
cuted with peculiar swee‘ness and 
with enchanting effect. Mr. Bart- 
ley, in the character of Hatucar ; 
Miss Buggins} as Zodaiya; and Mrs, 
Chatterly as Zeliuda, went through 
their parts with jast conceptions. 
Miss Stevenson, as Benescha, was 
well received. Tue opera went off 
at first with great applause; and 
continues to be pretty well received. 


A little piece has also been 
brought forward, called Fire and 
Water; the music was pretty. ft 
was well received; but our limits 
will not allow us to go into a detail 
of the merits or defeets of these 
small productions. 

Among the songs, we were par- 
ticularly pleased both with the 
poetry and music of the following— 
Flow, flow, cubana! flow thou sacred stream! 
In depth of silence thro’ thy forests flow, 
Avain the morn and evening beam 
May unpolluted, on thee gleam ; 

But when shall roll away our memory 
of woe! 


Flow sacred flood ! flow silent to the main, 
Vocal no more to Kafan’s tuneful breath: 
Oid Kafan sits aid the slain, 

And cals his sons---but ealls im vain ! 
What flood can wash away the memory of 
their death ? c 
This is pretty well; though the turn 
of thoughi, the solemnity of the 
strain, and the best of the lines are 





monarchs in disguise ; of damsels | 
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evidently borrowed from the card 

of Gray. It was sung by Mr. 

Pearman with very tender and 

rich effect. 

Mr. Horn was eminently successful 

in the following air. 

Not he, that o'er the vanquished world, 
While prostrate nations yield, 

Beholds his banners wide unfurled, 
Proudly o'er ev'ry field : 

Not be such real transport proves, 

As he whom woman owns she loves. 


Give me the maid, ye powers above--- 
In pleasure or distress, 

Whose melting lip, and eye of love, 
My perfect realm confess, 

And who, mid joy and sorrow proves 

That me, and me alone, she loves. 


The Poetry of this little air is not 
certainly of the highest order in its 
kind: it contains no new or beautiful 
combinations of expression—it dis- 
plays no extraordinary intensity of 








feeling ; but there is a masculine, and | 
at the same time a tender sincerity | 
in the words, which makes its way | 


to the heart, and will render it, if 
we are not deceived, the recreation 
of many private moments, and a fa- 
vourite, whenever it is heard 
public. ‘The rest of the songs, the 
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airs, and chorusses, are rather of an } 


bumble order 
been composed by Mr. Noble, under 
a species of influence, which is cal- 
culated to chain down the vigour of 
invention, and chill the warmth even 
of a much finer fancy than the author 
seems tu possess. ‘The influence to 
which we allude, is the mere prepa- 
paration of words for music; par- 
ticularly when the music is not yet 
in existence. A known air, on the 
contrary, as ithappened with Burns, 
may become a powerful source of 
inspiration. 
PII PP 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

On visiting this little place of 

summer amusement, we hardly re- 


gret that the larger theatres are 
closed. Itis true, we do not meet 


there that extent of surface, that 
pomp of scenery, that costliness of 
decoration, or those tragic excite- 
meuts, which are such powerful at- 


We 


tractions at the other houses. 


They seem to have | 


























man’s known abilities. 





cannot see the strong or the tertder 
passions displayed in all the viv- 
lence of nature, and almost with 
the reality of truth: neither the 
wild yet relenting vengeance of 
Othello, the stern, unrepenting vil- 
lainy of Richard, the murderous 
ambition of Macbeth, nor the reve- 
rend madness of King Lear. We 
cannot see the desponding gentle- 
ness, the excusing love, the doteing, 
and ever wakelul affections of Mrs. 
Beverley; nor the sweet resignation, 
and the composed, the dignified, 
though suspected virtue of Desde- 
mona. Passions such as these, we 
cannot hope to see displayed ; at 
least not by those who alone can 
paint them, by Keanu, by Young, or 
by Miss O'Neil. But there are other 
sources of dramatic pleasure ;and of 
these they have availed themselves 
at the Haymarket theatre, 

The great attraction, for some 
time back, has been a little piece 
lately composed by Mr. Coleman, 
called tbe Actors of All Work, or, 
The First and Second Floor. With 
a candour not usual amoung authors, 
for they love the praise of origin- 
ality, the idea, in the bill, is allowed 
to have been borrowed fiom a small 
French production, which made its 
appearance so far back as the year 
1779. ‘This sincerity, and this ac- 
knowledgment, was not to be won- 
dered at in a person of Mr. Col- 
The man 
who has given many proofs of talent, 
may acknowledge assistance with- 
out any risque of reputation. ‘The 
person who is known to be in pos- 
session of wealth, may safely bor- 
row without the imputation of po- 
verty. The principal object of this 
piece seems to have been to give 
employment to the unrivalled pow- 
ers of mimicry possessed by Mr. 
Matthews, aud the end proposed 
has been completely attained. ‘The 
exertions of this performer never 
cease for a moment from the open- 
ing the scene to its conclusion ; and 
in the various parts he performs, 
which are not less than seven, his 
talent for imitation never forsakes 
him. In the character of Multi- 
ple he becomes, by turns, with 
astonishing rapidity of change, a 
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a 


strolling player ; an old prompter ; a 
French tragedian ; a Scotch pawn- 
broker’s nephew, haunted with the 
love of the buskin, and eager to 
commence a theatrical career, he is 
immediately transformed into the 
pawnbroker himself; the pawnbro- 
ker’s wife; and lastly he personates | 
a sturdy coachman. ‘The story is 
this: being desirous of an engage- 
ment at a country theatre, he ap- 
plies to the manager for that pur- 
pose. A refusal is the cousequeuce ; 
and Multiple being ambitious to 


the situation to which he aspired 

immediately assumed the character 

of a prompter, under the ame of | 
Snuille. He boasts of having filled | 
that situation “ in the time of the 

late Mr. Garrick, deceased :’” and | 
throws so ludicrous a squint into his | 
eye, as convulses the house with 
irresistible laughter. The squint he 
dwells upon with great compla- 
cency, as one of tlie first and best 
requisites of a prompter ; insomuch | 
that it enables him to have one eye 

upon the book and another upon 
the performer, by this means dis- 
charging two duties atonce He 
next offers himself as a French tra- 
gedian; and in the specimen he 
gives of his powers, mimics with 

wondertul truth the unimpassioned 
starts, the raging gesticulation, the 
wild aspect, the unnatural efferves- 
cence, the bristling hair, and all 
the convulsive affectations of French 
tragedy. This effect is evidently an 


| 

prove that he was not unworthy of || 
i 

| 














imitation of the celebrated ‘T'alma ; 
and, with a few deductions, there 
is perhaps vothing more complete 
in its way. It may to some look 
like inhospitality thus ludicrously to 
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introduce upon the stage a man, 
who has been lately our guest; but 
piayers are a sort of public property 
while they are paid, and it matters 
but little how they aflord amuse- 
ment, whether by a display of their 
uwn powers, Or an imitation of them 
by others. ‘The next character in 
which Multiple appears is the pawn- 
broker's apprentice, whois supposed 
to have some defect of organ, which 
renders the letter R an utter stranger 
to his lips. This is the source of 
much pleasantry ; and is succeeded 
by the roaring entrance of Mac sil- 
lergrip, the pawnbroker, in all the 
broad vulgarity of his dialect. Scot- 
laud could never boast of a more 
unmixed or richer brogue than that 
employed by Matthews upon this 
occasion. ‘The pawnbroker’s wife 
and the coachman succeed, and 
Multiple then discovers himself, and 
is of course immediately engaged, 
alter proving that he possessed such 
variety of talent. 

It would be a waste of enquiry, 
and a misapplication of criticism, to 
look for high literary merit in such 
a performance. What it aimed at, 
it has fully eflected—the produce of 
laughter, and the exhibition of uanri- 
valled power of mimicry. 

The Flitch of Bacon has been also 
brought forward here under a new 
form; but the change does not ap- 
pear to us an improvement. Mr. 
Druset, as Captain Greville, sang the 
beautiful air—* Oh! ’twas neither 


| shape nor feature.” We have heard 


it much better executed. Miss Ma- 
thews, as Eliza, was highiy and 
justly applauded. ‘The music of this 
piece is its principal, almost its only 
merit. 


—_¥_@_ 
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ROYAL VISIT TO THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 

On the 18th inst. her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Princesses Au- 
gusta and Elizabeth, their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester, 
Gdoucester, and several of the no- 


bility, paid a visit to the Duke and 
| Duchess of Marlborough, at their 
beautiful seat at White Knights. 
The royal party arrived about 
twelve o’clock, and after taking re- 
freshment, proceeded in open car- 





Princess Sophia of || riages to survey the delighttul gar- 


|| dens and pleasure grounds. The 
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park and lawn were filled with in- 
teresting groupes of spectators, who 
flocked from Reading, and other 
places, to view the royal visitors.—~— 


The Duke of Marlborough’s band 


of music wasstationed in the woods. 
Unfortunately, it began to rain be- 
fore her Majesty and the Princesses 
had completed their excursion.— 
The Queen appeared in excellent 
health, and returned the greetings 
of the people with marked conde- 
scension. The last visit our vene- 
rable Sovereign paid, ere his ever 
to be lamented tlness took place, 
was to White Knights in 1805. 
PRINCE REGENT’s BIRTH DAY. 
The natal day of this illustrious 
personage was duly celebrated at 
Brighton. A select circle of nobi- 
lity dined with the Duke of York 
at the Pavillion: a large fashionable 
patty were also entertained at a 
dinner, by Dr.and Mrs. Tierney, 





No. 8. South Parade ; balls, fetes, | 


&¢e. were very numerous. Vauxhall 


Gardens were as usual on the re- | 
tarn of this happy and glorious day, | 


itwminated with resplendant bril- 
lian¢y Over the side of the Collo- 
nadé, fronting the Pavillion were the 
words, “ Long five the Prince Re- 
gent,” surrounded by a splendid 
border of varied coloured lamps. 
Madan Saqut’s performance excited 
the most tumultous applause. The 
Duke and Duchess of GLoucester, 
with their suite, accompanied by 
the Earl of Carysroor, entered the 
Gardens at half past eleven; but 
from the extreme pressure of the 
crowd were obliged to withdraw. 
CARDIGAN’s 
FETE. 

The Countess gave a most magni- 
ficent entertainment, at her house 
on Richmond Hill, te her Majesty 
and hs Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. The two large tents, taken 
from Tippoo Saib, were obligingly 
granted b, her Majesty, and fixed on 
the lawn. The Queen and the 
Prince Regent were received with 
loud acclamations from a vast assem- 
blage of persons collected together 
to view the Royal persenages. The 


COUNTESS OF GRAND 


Princess Charlotte and Prince Leo- 





_of the fashionable world, 
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pold having paid their dutiful re- 
speets to their Royal father, retired, 
not stopping to dinner. A garden 
chair was provided for the Queen; 
but on account of the weather, her 
Majesty did not make use of it. 
‘Fhe Countess having obtained per- 
mission to open a passage from her 
grounds to the Marquis of Wellesley, 
which are close.so the River Thames, 
the party proceeded thither. On the 
approach of the Queen and the 
Regent, the Lord Mayor’s barge 
dropped down opposite to the Royal 
party, and his Lordship appeared on 
deck, with the Lady Mayoress lean 
ing on his right arm; he took off 
his hat and bowed most respectfully. 
The Prince and the Queen con- 
descendingly acknowledged the ho- 
mage and respect paid to them by 
his Lordship. ‘The Royal Family 
and the company remained until 
near seven in the evening, viewing 
the dancing on board the Lord 
Mayor’s barge. Upon the retarn of 
the Prince Regent and his Royal 
mother to the house, her Majesty 
amused herself with a game of com- 
merce, while the Prince Regent 
remained in the Ball Room, and his 
Royal Highness called for his fa~ 
vourite Country Dance—* I'l gang 
nae mair to yon town.” The Ladies 
principally wore white satin hats or 
caps; the Prince Regent, and most 
of the Gentlemen wore the Windsor 
morning uniform. 


ve ane 


LADY HEATHCOTE’s SUPPER. 
This accomplished Lady, the pride 





gave a 
splendid entertainment, at her house 


_iu Grosvenor Square, on ‘Thursday, 


the 14th ult. to alarge but select 


| company of the first respectability. 
| The interior of the mansion was one 





blaze of light, emenating from the 
radiance of innumerable coloured 
lamps. The supper was of the most 
luxuriant nature, and tiie wines of 
the rarest and finest vintage. The 
company did not separate until five 
o’Clock in the morning. 


ie 


LADY FOLEY’S BANQUET. 
Lady Foley a few evenings since, 


| after the Opera, gave a splendid 


| supper, to a fashionable party of 











eighty persons, at her house in Ha- | 
milton Place, Piccadilly. In the 
room adjacent to Hyde Park, the 
principal table was placed, set out 
with an unique degree of elegance. 
The gold plateau so singularly beau- 
tiful was displayed. In an adjoining 
room, were placed twelve round 
tables displaying a profusion of plate, 
the candlesticks on the principal 
table were of massive gold, repre- 
senting a female figure of Colossal 
proportions, At two o'clock the 
company sat down to table, and did 
not quit it until four in the morning. 


BRENTCLEIGH FESTIVISIES. 
On Monday, August 3, there was 
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a vast assemblage of persons of the 
first rank and fashion at Brentcleigh 
Hall, near Havenham, the residence 
of Joseph Brecknell, Esq. to cele- 
brate the birth day of his relative. 
The Honourable Brownlow Charles 
Colyear, the son of the Right Ho- 
norable Viscount Milsingtown, and 
heir at law of the late Duke of 
Ancaster, who on that day came of 
age. 
ushered in the morn of the natal day, 
and the neighbouring villagers were 
treated with generous hospitality. 
At seven in the evening the company 
sat down to an elegant dinner, re- 


plete with every luxury of the 
season. At eleven dancing com- 


menced. Haine’s famous band from 
Alimack’s attended. At two o’clock 


The sound of the merry bells | 
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STATE OF HIS MAJESTY. 

Every particular relative to our 
beloved bui afflicted Sovereign must 
prove interesting to every true Bri- 
ion. It has been reported, and by 
some persons believed, that his Ma- 
jesty has lost bis hearing; this how- 
ever happily appears not to be the 
case; when in a composed state, 
the King’s sense of hearing is equi- 
sitely delicate; so that he can rea- 
dily discriminate by their footsteps, 
the name of any one who is ap- 
proaching or passing him. As but 
few are allowed to see him, he ge- 
erally amuses himself as they pass, 
by calling to them by name. His 
Majesty, as usual, rises early, break- 
fasts at eight o’clock, or soon after ; 
dines at one, continues partial to 
mutton and beef, and when in a 
tranquil state, orders what he wishes 
to have for dinner. The principal 
page in constant attendance, as also 
the subaltern assistants of the me- 
dical men. A sunk walk has been 
made adjoining the King’s suite of 
apartments ; but of late, his Majesty 
has not walked there. ‘The rooms 
the King and his attendants oceupy, 
consist of thirteen; and they are 
properly ventilated. When the 
Queen Is at Windsor, she generally 
is in company with Dr. Joun Wit- 
Lis, who visits his Majesty about 
ten o’cluck. 

noncoras 


BONAPARTE. 





the company were summoned to a 
magnificent supper; after which the 
mazy dance was resumed, and con- 
tinued until six. 

WINDSOR. 

‘The Princess Elizabeth’s Ball 
and Supper took place last evening. 
Dancing commenced at ten o’clock 
and was continued with great spirit 
till near one, when the company 
sat down to an elegant supper. 
‘Ihe Ladies dresses were preemi- 
nently beautiful. Soon after two, 
her Majesty, the Prince Regent, 
and the rest of the company left 
the Cotiage. The Ball Room exhi- 
bited a profusion of flowers of all 
descriptions. 


It appears by the latest accounts 





from St. Helena, dated June 17, that 
Bonaparte was quite well. He had 
lately received a bust of his son, 
which afforded him great satisfac- 
| tion. Itwas given in charge toa 
sailor of the ship Barine, who it 
was supposed, upon his arrival at 





} 

| the Island, was to concert the most 
| prudent means of conveying it to 

| the place of it’s destination ; the man 

| was attacked with an alarming ill- 
| ness, and sending for his command- 
| ing officer, disclosed to him the cir- 
| cumstance. The bust was then sent 
} 
| 
| 


to the Governor Sir Hupson Lowe, 

who ordered it to be conveyed to 

the Ex-Emperor. Bonaparte’s health 

had greatly improved, and he de- 
| votes much of bis time to the bil- 
| liard-table. 


| 
| 


























MARGATE. 


The continuance of pleasant 
weather has occasioned a vast influx 
of company. ‘The theatre has been 
very successful, a new species of 
entertainment has been presented 
for the first time, and has been 
highly applauded; no expence was 
spared by the manager. I'he whole 
interior of the Theaire was fitied 
up in a style of superior elegance, 
representing marquees, pagodas, 
cottages, shops, &c. while an im- 
meuse number of variegated lamps 
formed a coup d’eil truly magni- 
ficient. Upwards of five hundred 
persons were present, among whom 
were nearly all the families of rank 
and fashion in Margate. ‘There 
was a beautiful concert, the orches- 
tra was well filled—Miss Mangeon, 
Mrs. sterling, Mr. Comer, and Mr. 
Finney, acquitted themselves admi- 
rably. Among the numerous sub- 
scribers to this species of new 
enteriainment is the accomplished 
Mrs. Burns, whose name ever found 
to be a powertul attraction. The 
manager proposes to repeat this 
new performance twice a week. 

Mrs. Alsop has been succeeded 
by Mrs. Faucit. Munden, Booth, 
Liston, &c. are announced. The 
regular company muster very strong. 
Miss Sydney, (an old favourite) Mrs. 
Taylor, the Mesdames Wells, Ster- 
ling, &c. have been very favourably 
received, 


THE PARISIAN HUMAN M\CHINE. 


There is a man, who now goes 
about the streets of Paris, dressed 
like a Turk, who amuses the idlers 
of the Boulevards with his automa- 
tical talent. He possesses so com- 
plete an immobility, that a couple 
of candles brought within four 
inches of his eyes, will not make 
him wink. He is also placed upon 
a stool and assumes a variety of 
whimsical attitudes, his limbs mov- 
ing as by springs, he throws himself 
on the ground, and falls with all 
the stifmess of a statue. A man 
who accompanies him tells the 
admiring crowd, that this machine 
has been in being filty three years. 
That he winds it up four times a | 
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day with some glasses of good 
wine, and a few rolls and forced 
meat balls. The crator closes with 
a forcible appeal to the audience 
for money, to keep the springs of 
this machine in repair, and the 
people throw him a few pieces of 
money. 


THE KING’s BAND OF MUSICIANS. 


There has been a warm struggle 
for the situation of master and con- 
ductor of the royal band, vacant by 
the death of Sir W. Parsons. Sir 
George Smart, and Sir John Steven- 
son, were candidates. The Prince 
Regent very handsomely conferred 
it upon Mr, Shield, in consequence 
of a promise made by his Majesty to 
that Gentleman, whose eminent 
abilities and superior science are 
beyond eulogium. 

PPIIIILGE 
THE FEMALE EYE. 

A modern writer gives the fol- 
lowing enumeration of the expres- 
sions of a female eye. ‘The glare 
the stare—the leer—the sneer—the 
invitation—the defiance—the denial 
—the consent. The glance of love 
—the flash of rage-—the sparkling of 
hope—the languishment of softness 
—the squint of suspiciou—the fire of 
jealousy, and the lustre of pleasure. 





CLI 


TALMA. 


A short time since, when TALMA 
was performing Hamlet at Arras, in 
the fifth scene, where he is about to 
stab his mother, a military stranger 
was so overcome by the tragic 
powers of the actor, that he was 
carried out of the Theatre. His 
first words on recovery were, ‘ Has 
he killed his mother?” 


SSIS PE OS 


MRS. BILLINGTON. 


This lady, so justly eminent for 
her vocal talents, has at length in 
consequence of a desire expressed 
by her husband (M. Felissant,) quit- 
ted England. ‘The uxorious feel- 
ings and the pangs of absence, 
has taught him, wonderful to relate ! 
en he cannot now live without 

er! 
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DESTRUCTION OF 
ithe Theatre at Berlin, July, 29th. 
That fine building, the Royal || 
National Theatre, in this city, is 
destroyed. In the forenoon, between 
twelve and one, a fire suddenly 
broke out in the right wings, which 


spread so rapidly, that in half an | 
hour, the whole building was in 
flames. A violent wind. blowing 


towards the building of the Royal 
Commerce Establishment, 
great alarm; for that also a large 
firebrand was carried to a part of it, 
and had near set fire to the whole 
house. ‘The keeper of the Theatre, 
has saved but a few of his effects. It | 
was not possible to think of saving | 
the Wardrobe, the decorations, the 
library; because in the wing where 
the fire broke out there were ten 
hogsheads of clarified oil, which it 
was also impossible to bring away, 
and which kept up for many hours 
a tremendous flame. We have to 
thank the activity of the fireman, 
and of the Police, that the two 
churches, between which the Thea- | 
tre stood, as well as the neighbouring 

houses, did not also become the prey 

of the flames, burning coals carried | 
by the wind were found in several 

distant streets. The damage is es- 

timated at above a million and a | 


half (of crowns probably.) ‘This 
terrible event, reminds us of the 
burning of St. Peter’s Church. 


When the post came off, the lower 
story was still burning, but the 
great danger was over. 


FAMILY CONSANGUINITY. 


There is now living at Boughton 
Aloph, in Kent, in one family, the 
offspring of five generations, all fe- 
males, of whom the elder (Mrs. 
Bartlet) can truly say—*“ Arise, 
daughter, and go to thy daughter, 
and tell her to goto her daughter’ $ 
daughter.” 


de ee 


LORD AMHERST’S 
VOYAGE TO CHINA. 
His Lordship sailed from Ports- 
mouth on the 9th of February, | 
1816, on an Embassy to the Court 


1 


excited || 
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| frigate Alceste, Captain Murray 
MAXWELL ; accompanied by the 
| pen brig of war, Captain Basit 
Hart, and the General Hewitt 
Indiaman, Captain CaMPBELL. 

His lordship touched at Madeira, 
Rio Janerio, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Batavia; and the voy- 
age was extraordinary for its rapi- 
dity, the ships having traversed 
fourteen thousand miles in ninety 
two days under sail. In the begin- 
ning of July, the Embassy arrived 


' on the coast of China, and pro- 








| indiscriminately called). 
| the Imperial 





of Pekin, on board his Majesty’s i 
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ceeded up the Yellow Sea; having 
been joined by Sir George StTaun- 
TON, at the Great Lemma, Sir 
Georce having been sent down 
to say the embassy would be re- 
ceived with every attention. On 
the 9th of August the embassy 
disembarked safely in the Gulf of 
Pe Cheli, which is not far distant 
from the capital. Whilst on the 
journey every effort was made by 
the Mandarins to induce his excel- 
lency to comply with the Tartar 
ceremony of the’ Ka-tou—which was 
resisted on the ground of the pre- 
cedent of Lord Macartney; but 
every demonstration of respect, con- 
sistent with the dignity of his So- 
vereign, and the honor of his nation, 
was freely offered by his Excel- 
lency. ‘This degrading ceremony 
of kneeling and knocking the head 
(the literal expression in Chinese) 
nine times against the ground, ts 
not only demanded from tke Am- 
bassadors of all tributary Kings (as 
every Sovereign of the world is 
When in 
prescnce, but like- 
wise, On receiving any message 
from the Emperor, and on broken 
victuals being sent to them from 
his table: and this was actually sub- 
mitted to by the Dutch in 1798. 
The Chinese, for obvious reasons, 
were extremely anxious for the 
performance of this ceremony by 
a British Ambassador; and threats, 
flatteries, and lies in. abundance‘ 
were used, in order to induce com- 
pliance—but all in vain. A most 
extraordinary scene took place a 
the Palace of Yuen-Min-Yuen, 
which with many other singular 
circumstances attending the de- 
Re 
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parture from Pekin, and the journey 
of four months through the celes- 
tial Empire, will very soon be laid 
before the public. The Emperor, 
a man of impetuous and capricious 
disposition, increased by a habit of 
constant inebriation, seemed in his 
cooler moments, afraid of the con- 
sequences of his abrupt dismissal 
of the Embassy, as appeared by 
his sending after it, to request some 
exchange of presents, and expres- 
sing himself satisfied of the respect- 
ful feelings of the King of England, 
who had sent so far to pay him 
homage, attributing the whole blame 
of the affair to the unmannerly con- 
duct of the Ambassador, who re- 
fused to knock head, as in duty 
bound, and according to the common 
rules of politeness. The Embassy, 
on the tour through China, experi- 
enced the most perfect respect. The 
Alceste and Lyra, after landing . the 
Embassy, were employed in surveys; 
the former taking the Gulf of 
Leatory and coast of Corea, the 
latter the south western coast of 
that Gulf. The Alceste, went as 
far as the junction of the great 
wall of China with the sea, which 
was seen from the ship. Both 
ships joined company at Chen-Tou, 
or Ze-a-Tou Islands. The true 
positions of the coasts and islands 


of Chinese Tartary; and much 
useful hydographical knowledge 
were obtamed, whereby former 


errors are corrected. Steering af- 
terwards for the Corean shore, they 
found former geographical descrip- 


tions of it miserably defective ; and | 


an archipelago of islands, hitherto 
unknown to exist, were discovered. 
Many were christened with par- 
ticular names, and correct charts 
made of the true position of the 
whole. The ships then proceeded || 
to the southward of Japan, and 
arrived at the Lieon Kieon Islands, 
More hydrographical knowledge | 
was obtained, 
quaintance formed with the natives, 
of whom, hitherto, little was 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








| 
| 


and an intimate ac- | 


known and themselves scarce know- | 
ing any thing about the rest of the | proceeded up to her safe and proper 


world. 
At Grand Leuchen, the chief of | 
this kingdom of Islands, the ships || 


i 
i} 


{| anchorage, 
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refitted, among a race of people as 
extraordinary for their diminutive 
size as for their general character.— 
They are of great antiquity and con- 
siderable civilization—possess much 
of the rigid, natural jealousy and 
reserve of their neighbours, the Ja- 
panese and Chinese. On further 
acquaintance, they were found an 
interesting people: in the highest 
degree kind and hospitable: and, 
after a stay of six weeks, both par- 
ties separated with evident proofs of 
mutual regret. We are informed, 
from good authority, that Captain 
Basin Hall (of the Lyra,) is prepar- 
ing an account of this Island and 
people; as also a general history of 
scientific objects connected with the 
voyage ; to be enriched with charts 
and engravings. From his superior 
intelligence on hydrographical and 
scientific objects in general, a work 
| from his hands cannot fail of being 
_ highly interesting. 

The Aiceste and Lyra arrived at 


| the mouth of the Tigris in Novem- 


ber, and were treated with every 
indignity by the Viceroy of Canton, 
who refused a pass for the ships to 
enter the river, as had been granted 
to the Lion, on a former occasion ; 
thus attempting to cut off the sup- 
ply of fresh water and provisions, 
which could only be brought on 
board by stealth after dark; and 
various other insults were offered. 
Capt. Maxwe .t, justly considering 
that the honour of the flag must 
suffer by a tame submission, pro- 
ceeded up without a pass. The 
Mandarins strongly manned the forts 
(containing 110 pieces of cannon) 
at the Bocca Tigris, and sent out a 
message, as the ship advanced, that 
they would sink her (the Alceste) if 
she attempted to pass through. She, 
nevertheless, pushed on, and a warm 
firing commenced from the forts and 
their war junks, which getting within 
pistol-shot of their largest fort, a 
well aimed broadside was poured in, 
which laid a number sprawling, and 
| fairly drove the rest heels over head 
out of the battery. The ship now 


followed, but unmo- 
| lested, by the war junks. Next day 
the Viceroy (having been now treated 
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in the right way), sent down a 
high Mandarin to congratulate the 
Captain on his arrival in the river; 
this Mandarin having passed Cap- 
tain M. in his way down, who, in 
the meantime, had gone up to Can- 
ton, to demand further reparation 
for the insult offered to the King’s 
ship. 

On Tuesday, the 25th January, 
his Majesty's ships Alceste and 
Lyra sailed from Macao Roads ; the 
former having on board his Excel- 
lency and suite, returning from his 


mission from the court of Pekin. On | 
the 3d of February the Alceste ar- | 
rived at Manilla, and the Lyra on | 


the 5th, when she was sent with his 

Excellency’s dispatches to Bengal. 
The Alceste was proceeding into 

the Straits of Sunda, through the 


Straits of Gapsar, when she unfor- | 


tunately struck on a coral reef, on 
the morning of the 18th February, 
and shortly filled. No lives were lost 
on this occasion. The Ambassador 
and his suite, with some of the crew, 
were immediately put on shore on 
the island of Pulo Leat, a short 
distance from the wreck. 

It was decided, after Lord Am- 
herst’s remainiug one night on the 
island, that his Lordship and suite 
should attempt to make Batavia 
(distant 200 miles), in two boats, 
attended by Lieut. Hoppner, and 
Messrs. Mayne, Cook, and Blair, 
and they arrived, after much fatigue 
and hardship, from want of water, 
at Batavia. His lordship. without 
a momeut’s delay, dispatched the 
Company’s cruizer Ternaie, with 


volunteer, to the assistance of those 
left behind. She beat against wind 
and current for a considerable time, 
and at last got sight of the island. 
The party left obtained some provi- 
sions, which had floated up, and by 
careful management, they made shift 
to live there, (having obtained, by 
digging, some fresh water), from the 


18th of February to the 7th of 


March. During. this period they 
were beset by the savages of the 
neighbouring islands, who, after 
plundering and burning the ship, 
blockaded the party on shore, they, 
with a few regular arms, kept them 
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at bay. In an attempt to seize the 
remaining boats, ten of them, one 
morning. were variously disposed of 
of by Lieut. Hay; some were shot, 
and others were drowned. Their 
adventures in the island were rather 
of a romantic and unusal cast. 

The conduct of Captain Maxwell, 
iu his general management ot affairs, 
as well as means of defence, is 
spoken of in high admiration by his 
Officers—it displayed coolness and 
powerful reflection, under a sudden 
pressure of difficulties and a combi- 
nation of dangers, more than soffi- 
cient to have overwhelmed an ordi- 
nary mind. 


ON AMELIORATING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR. 


Mr. Owen’s Explanation, or 
Views of Society, as an introduc- 
tion to his Plan for ameliorating the 
Condition of the Lower Classes of 
People, and the suppression of Pau- 
perism, must be read by every feel- 


| ing mind with emotions of admira- 
| tion and respect; for the philan- 
| thropy it breathes, the extent of 
| enquiry it embraces, his philoso- 


phical conclusions, and his just 
knowledge of the present state of 
society ; and whvever may differ 
with him with respect to his theory, 
must allow this human economist 
possesses a sage’s head, and an 
angel’s heart. We ourselves must 
confess, delighted as we have been 


| in the perusal of this gentleman’s 


plan, we doubt its practical effects. 


| The opimion of the first political 
Mr. Ellis, the Secretary of Embassy, | 


writers on the manners and welfare 
of suciety, is, that industry should 
reward itself; and that panperism, 
with the exception of the infirm 
meinbers of that class, is produced 
by neglect in our institutions to pro- 
vide employment for the poor; and 
a remissness in retaining a propor 


_tion from their earuvings to form 


| age. 


| clamor already too noisy through 


funds for their support in their old 
We will not draw aside the 
political curtain, and expose the 
true causcs of the wreck of their na- 
tion’s weltrae, and its almost insup- 
portable sufferings: it would only 
rouse irritation, and increase that 
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the land. We trust the season of 
heavy affliction will soon be past; 
and we sincerely hope that misery, 
which this once flourishing empire 
has endured, and must yet longer 
endure, will be a beacon for the fu- 
ture councils of the nation. Not to 
put at a rash venture the prosperity 
of sixteen millions of human beings, 
to gratify the selfish feelings of a 
misguided cabinet. We will drop 
the gloomy retrospect, and exhibit 
a brighter prospect, The City of 
Hamburgh formerly so oppressed 
by pauperism, is now, by implying 
the energies of the poor for their 
own maintenance, relieved of its 
burthen, and their citizens scarce 
know poverty but by name. As 
their plan is known to every en- 
lightened reader, we will not intro- 
duce it here; but suggest one of 
our own, ,for the digestion of our 
subscribers, but confined solely to 
England. We will suppose, and 





the hypothesis, from some observa- | 
tions, almost amounts to a conclue | 


sion, there are five millions, male 
and female, working .jindividuals, 
among the ten millions of the Eng- 
lish population: if a deduction of 
2s. 6d. were made from each person 
annually, the total would amount 


to six hundred and_ twenty-five 
thousand pounds: to this sum do- 
nations from the rich would be 
added; let these annual savings 


form a sinking fund at compound | 


interest for seven years. This fund, 
at that period, with the annual 


receipts, would support, reckoning | 


the chances of life, all the poor of || 


this land: when parish rates might 


cease, for the paupers would not || 


need the resource. 
yy . 
Phe second part of our scheme 


would be to throw England into one | 


parish, that is, the poor should be 
maintained where they might 


found. It is astonishing, but a real 


be | 


fact, the removal of paupers to their | 


several parishes and quarter-sessious 
trials, cost annually one million 
sterling—a filth part of the assessed 
rates of the kingdom !!! 

The third part of the Plan is to 


interdict mendicity by an ordnance, | 


under penalty to the parish, that 


every beggar asking alms should be || 
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sent to the house of industry. The 
deceptions practised by this class of 
paupers, exceed the metamorphoses 
of Proteus; aud they live in con- 
stant dissipation and idleness, with- 
out contributing a mite towards their 
very support. 

‘The fourth part of these general 
heads for removing of the present 
growing evil of pauperism, which, if 
something be not done, will crush the 
national prosperity, is, that Govern- 
ment should have the sole direction 
of the fund, and remit it to the vari- 
ous ollicers of parishes, quarterly, 
for distribution; and that- a sum 
should be reserved, when sufficient, 
for the general education of the poor, 
the only safe and eternal basis of 
morality and social hapiness. 


To enable the public more easily to com- 
prehend the subject, it is necessary to 
begin with first principles. 

The object of all human exertions is to 
be happy. 

Happiness cannot be attained, enjoyed, 
and secured, unless all men possess 
health, real knowledge, and wealth. 

Hitherto health and real knowledge have 
been neglected for the attainment of wealth, 
and other exclusive individual objects ; 
but which, when acquired, even in the 
greatest profusion, have been, and ever 
will be, found to destroy happiness. 

The world is now saturated with wealth 
---with inexhaustible means of still in- 
creasing it---and yet misery abounds! Such 
at this moment is the actual state of human 
society. No arrangement, proceeding from 
a defined intention to attain an object of 
desire, could be worse devised than that 
which is now in practice, throughout all 
the nations of the earth. 
luabe energies, competent with ease to 
procare every thing beneficial to humanity, 
lie waste, or are so wisdirected, as to 
defeat the object of all their wishes. 

The world, however, is now amply sup- 
plied with the means to stop the current 
human folly; to call those dormant 
powers into action, and to give a right 
straight forward direction to all the ener- 
gies of man, 

The means are wanted to give health, 
real knowledge, and wealth, to all men. 

The means surround us, are at our in- 
stant disposal, and exist in a superfluity 
of abundance ; yet the great mass of the 
world is in the depth ef ignorance, with- 
out the comforts of life ; a large proportion 
of them are in want of a sufficiency of 
foody subject to every privation, and are 


Immense, inva- 


ol 














to be found at this hour in the midst of 
almost inconceivable distress and wietch- 
edness. 


| 


Is the change then from the one state to | 


the other difficult? Are there any insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way, to prevent 
the accomplishment of that which is so 
desirable ? 

On the contrary, 
may seem, the change will be most easy. 
No difficulty or obstacle of magnitude will 
be found in the whole progress. Tur 
WORLD knows anv feels THE EXISTING 
EVILS: IT WILL LOOK AT THE NEW 
ORDER OF THINGS PROPOSED---APPROVE 
---WILL THE CHANGE---AND IT 13 DONE. 

Who, or what, shall now prevent man 
from being well trained, instructed, and 
productively employed? Who, or what, 
shall now prevent him from being so 
trained, instracted, and employed, amidst 
every comfort ahd enjoyment, when it shall 


be proved, even to demonstration, that 
all, mithout a. single exception, oy be 
essentially benefited by the chang 


To proceed systematically in the ahha 
it is necessary here to state what man is 
by natare; what he has been made by the 
previous circumstances which have sur- 
rounded him; and afterwards to shew 
what he may be made, by surrounding 
him with new circumstances, all of which 
are now at the controul of society. 

Man, then, is born with combined pro- 
pensities and qualities, differing in degree 
of power and in combination, sullicient to 
create, through life, individuality and dis- 
tinctness of person and character. 

But however much the power and com- 
bination of these propensities and qualities 
may differ in individuals at birth, they 
may be all so directed, by subsequent cir- 
cumstances, as to be made to form general 
characters; and these characters to be of 
any, of the most opposite nature---even 
to be made entirely trrational, or rational. 

The progress shall now be slightly 
traced, as well as the means, by which 
the first has been completely effected: and 
a hasty sketch shall also be by 
which the last may, with equal certainty, 
be accomplished, 

ln every known region of the earth, up 
to the present hour, man has been com- 
pelled, from infancy, to receive the pecu- 
liar notions of some sect, some 
some party, and some country. 
consequence, individual has 


given, 


class, 
In 
each been 
surrounded by four dense atmospheres 
error and prejudice, and through which he 
must look at every object around him. 
These mental atmospheres vary materially 
in different countries ; but in all they are 
so deuse, that (as ery object must be 


; ey 


extraordinary as it 


of 


| 
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observed through them) each object be- 
distorted, indistinct ; none of 
them, in any country, or by a single indi- 
vidual, can yet be seen in their just pro- 
portions ; and, in consequence, nature has 
hitherto been hidden from man. 

Throughout all past ages, a limited 
number of individuals, on various spots 
of the earth, have been surrounded with 
atmospheres, the shades of which have 
been more or less differently combined : 
and each of these combinations has pre- 
to the individual, within its in- 
flaence, a particular distortion of all the 
objects of nature peculiar to itself. When 
inviduals, thus differently surrounded, 
happen to meet and converse together, 
they soon discover that they do not see 
objects alike: and wholly unconscious 
of the real of difference between 
them, and opposition of feeling, as well as 
of seeing, is created; extending from a 
slight degree of dislike, to anger, hatred, 
revenge, death, and destruction in every 
form and shape. Hence, from differences 
of opinion on notions of sect, arise the 
evils and miseries of human life, which, 
more than all the other atmospheres, of 
party, and of country, has in every 
age separated man from man, and made 
him a degraded and wretched being. 

The several atmospheres of class have 
also created various feelings of strong 
separation among men, and have essen- 
tially tended to increase their irrationality 
and their misery. 

The atmospheres of party and of coun- 
try have been equally injurious: they 
have, even until now, compelled man to 
remain a stranger to his fellows 

A combination of every conceivable de- 
yree ignorance, weakness, and incon- 
sistency, has been the natural consequence 
of men’s avtions during sach a state of 


comes or 


sented 


cause 


' 
class, 


of 


existence. 

All the past and present institutions of 
are a proof of the ever-changing 
human mind has 


' 
the world 


insanity with which the 
been enveloped. 
each change, under these 
circumstances, has disappointed the fond- 
est hopes, and the most sanguine 
tations; and while the circumstances are 
permitied to remain, folly alone wiil ex- 
pect any other result, from any change 
whatever, but their entire removal. 
Happiness is not one jot nearer the 
a individual now, than it 
was at the period when we have the first 
man. Born in ignor 
and he has ever since been 
systematicaliy taught, that he himseif cre- 
ated the motives for his own actions: his 
mind has been formed on this base; it 


The result of 


expec - 


grasp of a single 


records of ance, he 


imagined first, 
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has been, and is now, the very foundation 
of his thoughts; it has been combined into 
all the associations of his ideas; and only 
doubt, disorder, and confusion of intellect, 
could follow ! 

It was truly said, that before man could 
be wise and happy, his mind “ must be 
born again’---that is, it must be dis- 
charged of all the inconsistent associations 
which have been formed Within it; the 
foundation must be laid anew, and a svu- 
perstructure raised of just and useful 
proportions, consistent in éach and in @ll 
its parts, and such as shall please, gratify, 
and delight the eye of all beholders; that 
shall bear the test of the most scientific 
investigations ; that throngh all fature 
ages, shall satisfy each mind as it ad- 
vances, well trained and formed, to matu- 
rity, that it is the abode of happiness 
proceeding from correct conduct, under 
the guidance of the best intelligence and 
the soundest wisdom ! 

Man is born in ignorance, and from his 
birth he is surrounded with the errors of 
some sect, some class, frequently of some 
party, and always of some country. 

He is consequently rendered ignorant 
of himself, or his fellow-creatures and of 
nature. 

The seeds of disunion and separation 
are deeply and extensively sown during 
infancy and childhood. 

He is individualized, and made, openly 
or covertly, to oppose every other human 
being. 

His natural wishes are to press onward 
toward happiness, but he is strongly and 
successfully opposed by the multitudes 
around him, and by the ignorantly devised 
institutions of society. 

As he advances to youth and manhood, 
the soil into which the seeds of disunion 
and separation have been put, is cultivated 
with the greatest care, and every con- 
ceivable means are adopted to cherish the 
plants, ensure their growth, and secure a 
plentiful crop 

Such care and eulture cannot, fail of 
success ; opposition to his natural feelings, 
and to all his exertions to attain happiness, 
brings forth in due time an abundant har- 
vest of discontent, dislikes, displeasure, 
envy, hatred, revenge, and of all the evil 
passions ; and at length he becomes inti- 
mately involved in all the irrationality 
which must inevitably arise from such a 
mode of training and culture ! 

He ts compelled to be insincere; and this 
circumstance alone will destroy human hap- 
pimess! Were any individual to speak 
the trath within either of these deranging 
atmospheres of the human intellect, he 
would be at once termed a fool and a 
madman ! 
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His finest feelings, his highest intellee- 
tual powers, and his best energies, must 
lie waste, or be so misdirected as to pro- 
duce evil continually. 

Such is a just and accurate outline of a 
man as he has been made---as he is made 
---under all the past and present systems. 

Were I now to descend to particulars ; 
to give a faithful representation in detail 
of the errors, inconsistencies, and of the 
miseries, which arise from the existing 
airangements of society throughout all its 
parts ; the public mind would be too sud- 
denly enlightened for its own good; 
ignorant and untrained as it yet is, it 
would not retain the requisite patience to 
allow the change to be gradnally effected ; 
to proceed only as speedily as practical 
measures will admit; it would too eagerly 
press forward to seize the good which in 
due time shal be certainly placed within 
its grasp, and by such over-haste it would 
injure and destroy many in its course. In 
effecting this change---and where is the 
existing mind that can yet comprehend its 
magnitude ?---it is my most ardent wish, 
my anxious desire, that the least possible 
irritation should be created ; that it should 
be accomplished without any real injury to 
a human being! Those who possess 
comprehension of mind, and some prac- 
tical knowledge of the existing state of 
society, will understand the purport of 
this language, and act accordingly. 

Yes, my friends, full of folly, inconsis- 
tency, and wretchedness, as all the 
existing systems are, they must not be 
touched by ill-informed and rude hands. A 
single premature or ill-advised step, were 
it now to be taken, might retard our best- 
founded hopes, and deprive some gene- 
rations yet to come of that happiness which 
otherwise we and our children shall surely 
enjoy in no inconsiderable degree. 

To accomplish, however, this great end, 
without injury to any one, it is absolutely 
necessary that all the existing institutions 
should be supported, for atime, as they 
are; to enable them to protect, and hene- 
ficially to direct and controul, the mighty 
change which is coming rapidly upon us 
and upon all nations; from which it is 
utterly impossible for us to escape; and 
from which, when it shall be properly 
understood, not one of us shall desirc to 
escape ; on the contrary, one and all of us 
will hail it as the harbinger of whatever is 
good for individual man, and advantageous 
for him in his social capacity. 

When right principles are acted upon, 
it is, and ever will be, unnecessary to 
deceive the public: the truth may be told 
for or against any national impressions 
with advantage to every just cause. 
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